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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Utter devastation. ‘Lhe breaking-up of 
all that had been; the blighting of all that 
which was to come. The total withering— 
as before the hot poisonous wind, blown u 
from a waste place of the earth, all healthful 
and beautiful vegetation withers—of all the 
hopes, the happiness, the peace of those who 
lay through no fault of their own within the 
sphere of the malignant influence risen from 
the past. In the midst of all this desolation, 
the woman through whom all those bound 
to her were doomed ; the woman whose con- 
cealed sin had pushed its roots so far that 
its plucking up was as the shaking of the 
solid earth; the woman upon whom the 
hand of retribution had fallen once and for 
all, sat callous, sullen, indifferent to all but 
the brooding, consuming passion of her own 
boundless rebellion. 

Five-and-thirty years before, the girl from 
whom this woman was developed, ill-taught, 
undisciplined, had left her homedeliberately, 
knowing full well for what position she 
was leaving it. Love had played but a 
small part in the sordid little drama. She 
had been flattered by the attentions of a 
man belonging to a class above her, and a 
coarse fibre ingrain in her nature had re- 
sponded to his advances. But with that 
first indulgence of her passions that fibre 
had changed its character. Vice ceased to 
attract her. The life which lay before her 
became abhorrent to her practical sense. 
And all the strength of her nature tended 
towards that dominance which is compatible 


to a middle-class mind with respectability 
alone. Hard and clear- sighted in her 
youth as in her age, she had encouraged 
the separation always contemplated by her 
child’s father. She had put the past be- 
hind her and trodden it under foot, En- 
ti:ely devoid of imagination, she had reasoned 
out a fabrication of falsehood so simple and 
so definite that her life had seemed to 
rear itself thereupon as on a rock of truth, 
She had created a past for herself, as she 
had said to North Branston, and she 
created a future. She was essentially the 
type of woman of whom autocrats are made, 
She met Dr. Vallotson and took possession 
of her dominion. 

And now it was all over. The long 
dominance and success of her life, the 
social prestige of a country town, the 
domestic supremacy of a middle-class house- 
hold, were lost to her for ever. She stood 
confessed the mother of a nameless son; a 
woman fallen, disgraced, covered with 
ignominy. 

Mrs, Vallotson made no attempt of any 
kind to deal with the ruin she had dealt 
about her. 

A heavy curtain had descended between 
herself and the world, shutting in all that 
force of character, fostered and moulded 
by thirty years’ dominion, shutting out all 
on which that force had spent itself. The 
coarse unyielding power thus deprived of 
outlet concentrated itself within, and all 
the strength which had forestalled for all 
these years the moment of defeat arrayed 
itself in fierce defiance of that greater 
power, which had held that moment in 
reserve to bid it strike upon the clock 
of fate at last, There are natures to which 
the very fact that they are conquered is 
its own worst punishment. Such a nature 





was Mrs. Vallotson’s, She was defeated ; 
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the ground was cut from under her feet ; 
that which her will had been set to keep 
was wrested from her in her own despite, 
and every fibre of her being was alive with 
the impotent fury of her resentment. No 
sense of shame, no sense of remorse was 
possible to her. She was defeated. A 
sullen intensity of scorn and rage and 
hatred possessed her, to the exclusion of 
any other thought or feeling. 

Wrapped in the thick darkness of her 
self-created isolation, her figure loomed 
through the events of the week that 
followed, the centre on which all their 
tragedies turned. The ghastly readjust- 
ment of life which is the inevitable con- 
sequence of all convulsion had to go on; 
the terrible details had to be faced, the 
pitiful arrangements had to be thought out, 
had to be put into words ; and between that 
stony figure and the little world which 
it had blighted, bearing the brunt of the 
work that must be done as he bore the 
brunt of the blow that had fallen, stood 
North Branston, 

It is not an uncommon thing for a weak 
man wronged to harden; it is not an un- 
common thing for a selfish man, outraged, 
to turn upon the outrager with that vin- 
dictive bitterness of repudiation or con- 
demnation which outraged charity never 
knows. But Dr. Vallotson’s attitude, as 
the first wave of comprehension and realisa- 
tion receded from him, gave to the week 
that followed its final shade of darkness 
in the rigid mercilessness of its personal 
resentment. All his most marked charac- 
teristics, characteristics kept in solution, 
held within the most trivial lines by the 
placid circumstances of his life, his self- 
sufficiency, his self-conceit, his love of 
ease, seemed to be solidified in the crisis 
in which he found himself into one burning 
sense of insult, His wife’s word had been 
his law for five-and-twenty years; and in 
proportion to his submission was the bitter- 
ness of his renunciation of her and the 
implacability of his anger. That she was 
as dead to him henceforward, that his 
house was her home no longer, was the 
foregone conclusion on which all his denun- 
ciation turned, 

That her claims as a wife were annulled 
for ever was the foregone conclusion also 
on which all North Branston’s acts and 
words turned. With the tremendous know- 
ledge that had risen to overthrow his life, 
all that which had its birth in ignorance 
had passed into oblivion; the antagonism 
which had poisoned his relations with the 





woman who had thwarted him in the past, 
had ceased, to exist for him towards the 
woman who had crushed him in the present. 
She was his mother, The bond between 
them, against which he had struggled all 
his life, had suddenly acquired for him a 
meaning deep and mysterious, She was 
his mother, and they stood alone together 
in the world. Her home henceforth must 
be with him. Her protector henceforth 
must be himself. 

He made his preparations for the altered 
life that lay before him, with a stern depth of 
composure that hung about him like a solemn 
emanation of that dark shadow in which he 
walked. To Lady Kar-lake’s nearest male 
relation he sent a brief explanation of the 
stoppage of the marriage ceremony, and he 
received an acknowledgement in which 
sympathy and personal feeling were some- 
what stiffly blended, and relaxing into a 
statement to the effect that Lady Karslake 
was going abroad as soon as she could travel. 
The breaking off of the wedding had been 
public, The cause of it, or such a garbled 
version of the cause as commended itself to 
the taste of the people who made a nine 
days’ wonder of it, was necessarily common 
property; and North Branston in his 
altered circumstances was no longer avail- 
able for that social position which was 
essential for Dr. Slade-Fenton’s partner. It 
was by North himself that the first steps 
were taken towards the dissvlution of that 
partnership ; those first steps which Dr. 
Slade-Fenton, in spite of the clamours of 
his wife and of Miss Kenderdine, in spite 
of his own practical sense of their necessity, 
was loth to hurry on. The house which 
was to have been Lady Karslake’s home 
was put into the hands of a house agent ; 
and another was taken by North in a quiet 
district out of the radius of fashionable life 
and within easy reach of the hospital, 
within the walls of which his professional 
work was to be concentrated. 

Nothing that lay before him to be done 
was evaded by North ; he neglected nothing ; 
he spared himself nothing. It was through 
the agency of Archdeacon French, rather 
than on any impulse of his own, that any 
meeting between himself and Dr. Vallotson 
was delayed until all the arrangements for 
the future were practically completed. 
Archdeacon French’s friendship and coun- 
tenance was the one steady support that 
had never failed North through those days. 
The fact that it was from his lips’ that Dr. 
Vallotson had learned the truth gave to the 
Archdeacon a position which enabled, and 
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indeed compelled, him to stand, in the 
first stress and shock, between the husband 
Dr. Vallotson’s earliest impulses 
had taken shape ina violent assertion of 
his intention of never seeing again either 
his wife or her son ; and the earliest stages 
of the communication necessary between 
| the man who transferred and the man who 

took up responsibilities, were conducted 
through the Archdeacon. But that the 
meeting should take place at last was one 
of those necessities, subtle and hard to 
fathom, which furce their way insidiously and 
gradually into a man’s inner consciousness, 
j and must perforce be met. The final 
severance could only be accomplished face 
to face. 

On the subject of Constance, not one 
word had been uttered either by or to 
North. The blow that must be dealt her 
lay not with him to deal but with her 
| father; and during the first few days she 
entered not at all into his overladen 
thoughts. But, perhaps by force of the 
silence that rested about her, she gradually 
assumed for him the position of a factor in 
the situation; and a factor from whom 
} something was to be expected. The realisa- 
tion that she was, as he was himself, the 
child of the woman whose harvest of tares 
they were all reaping began to press home 
to his consciousness, and he wondered 
| heavily what action she would take. Side 
by side with this consideration there dawned 
in him, as the days went by, a sense of some 
faint stir, some undercurrent of expect- 
ancy which seemed to touch the sullen, 
immoveable taciturnity of Mrs, Vallotson’s 
demeanour. She never spoke of it. It 
was grimly significant of her attitude 
towards him that all the passions that raged 
within her entrenched themselves in his 
| presence behind a barrier of frozen. silence. 
{ But it was-no surprise to him, it was 

almost a relief, when two brief sentences 
broke from her at last, fiercely and reluc- 
tantly, as though against her will. 

“Who is it that keeps Constance from 
me? I want to see her!” 
j It had scarcely needed the words to 
| bring North Branston face to face with the 
necessity for speech on the subject with 
Constance’s father, 

The September sun was still hot, the 


| September sky was as bright as it had | 


been when North Branston passed from 
beneath its light into the shadow of the 
church, when the morning came which was 
to see the final winding up of the grinding 
period of transition in the meeting between 





Dr. Vallotson and North. It was the wish 
of both men that Archdeacon French should 
be present at the interview, which was to 
take place at Dr. Vallotson’s hotel; and 
about eleven o’clock in the morning the 
Archdeacon entered North Branston’s rooms. 

The greater part of North’s own goods 
had already been removed to the house of 
which he was to take personal possession 
on the following day. The sitting-room 
had a bare, dismantled aspect. North was 
sitting at a table, drawn into the centre of 
the room, writing. He met his expected 
visitor with a word of welcome. 

There was a quiet commonplace comment 
or two from Archdeacon French as to the 
progress of North’s packing, and the 
appearance of the room, answered in the 
same style. Then North said-briefly : 

“Shall we go?” ~ 

And a few moments later the two 
emerged into the street in silence, 

They pursued their way along the busy 
streets, and that silence remained unbroken. 
But though he did not speak, Archdeacon 
French’s thought was concentrated on the 
composed figure by whom he was walking 
in such silent fellowship. The suffering 
that makes no complaint; that lays no 
claim to pity; that stands aloof, even 
unconsciously, from the sympathy that 
cannot probe its depths ; is of all the most 
terrible to witness, 

He roused himself with a sigh as they 
reached their destination, and glanced at 
North, The younger man signed gravely 
to him to lead the way. Archdeacon 
French passed on up the stairs; he paused 
before a door, knocked, and opened it. 

Shrunken, tremulous, speechless with 
agitation, the figure which drew itself with 
such a pitiful assumption of dignity out of 
the half-coilapsed position into which it had 
sunk in its easy-chair, looked like the 
merest shadow of the pompous, excited, 
offended little man who had burst into 
North Branston’s sitting-room a few days 
before. Dr. Vallotson’s portly little figure 
had fallen away, and his clothes hung 
loosely upon it ; his cheeks, their colouring 
replaced by an ashen pallor, hung flabbily ; 
and there was a loose-lipped misery of 
bitterness about his mouth which was 
indescribably pitiable. He did not seem to 
see Archdeacon French. He looked past 
him at the figure entering behind him, and 
for the moment it seemed as though his 
agitation would choke him. 

Then, with a violent effort, the effort of 
an almost pathetic pride, he mastered 
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himself. He looked away from North to 
Archdeacon French, holding out to the 
latter a hand that shook pitifully. 

“ Very good of. you to come,” he said in 
a low voice. ‘ Very considerate.” 

He wrung the elder man’s hand, and 
then he turned again to North Branston. 
There was something about his manner, 
agitated, shaken with offended majesty, 
which seemed to set the position between 
them—half unconsciously, half involuntarily 
—as between the outraged and one of the 
parties to the outrage. 

“T believe,” he said, “‘I believe that the 
sense of the necessity for this—this painful 
interview—is mutual !” 

North bent his head gravely with a 
gesture that tacitly accepted the position 
assigned to him. As his eyes fell first 
upon the poor little man, a painful spasm 
had passed across his face, leaving it as 
pitiful as it was, once more, steady and 
controlled, 

‘Tt seems, as you say, sir, a necessity,” 
he replied, 

There was a moment’s pause. Archdeacon 
French, with a delicate sense of the require- 
ments and non-requirements of the situation, 
had drawn a little apart. North, with 
deliberate respect, yielded to Dr. Vallotson 
the right to dominate the interview, and 
waited in silence. Dr. Vallotson, his 
breath coming painfully, his face twitching 
nervously, was struggling with his agitation. 

“ We—we need not prolong it!” he said 
at last, with a kind of trembling stiffness. 
“A few words will suffice. I have no 
desire to enter into my feelings—I may say, 
indeed, that I am quite unable to do so.” 

His voice seemed to catch in his throat 
and choke him, and he stopped abruptly. 
Then, evidently annoyed with himself for 
the exhibition of weakness, he went on : 

“With regard to my intentions, however, 
there must be no misunderstanding. This 
meeting is intended to obviate any such 
possibility.” 

* Quite so.” 

**] should prefer, if possible, to mention 
no names,” continued Dr. Vallotson. 
* You will understand to whom I refer 
when I say that my decision with regard 
to that person, already conveyed to you, is 
final. I am not to be approached on the 
subject at any future time.” 

“The understanding on that point is 
perfectly clear. All future responsibility 
devolves on me.” 

The deep, quiet voice, the unflinching 
manner, seemed for the first time to arrest 





Dr. Vallotson’s self-centred attention. He 
hesitated and looked at North. 

“‘T should have been willing,” he said, 
“T believe you are aware that I should 
have been willing to provide F 

North stopped him, quietly but instantly. 

“ All future responsibility devolves on 
me,” he repeated ; and the accent on the 
first word seemed to close the question for 
ever. 

‘‘So—so I have understood,” said Dr. 
Vallotson falteringly. 

He glanced round instinctively, and as 
though somewhat at a loss, to where | 
Archdeacon French stood. But the Arch- 
deacon, though he met the uncertain, 
miserable glance, made no attempt to 
interfere ; and there was another painful 
pause. It was broken this time by North. 

“There is one point,” he said, “and 
only one, I think, on which a further 
understanding is necessary. No allusion 
has as yet b-en made, in arranging for the 
future, to Constance.” 

“ To Constance ?” 

The words had come from Constance’s 
father in a kind of gasp of outraged 
amazement; and at the same moment 
Archdeacon French stirred slightly. North’s } 
words came as a surprise to him also, 
Then Dr. Vallotson spoke with tremulous 
loftiness, 

“T fail to see,” he said, “in what 
connection any allusion to my daughter is 
necessary.” 

North did not answer immediately, and 
when at last he spoke, the gentleness of his 
voice seemed to show that he had paused 
so to choose his words as to render that 
which he had to say as little painful as 
might be. 

“She is her mother’s daughter also,” he | 
said. “Can those rights be wholly 
forfeited ? Can those obligations be wholly 
cancelled? Are the two not to meet 
again 3” 

“With my good will, sir, never!” 
returned Dr. Vallotson, with vehement 
agitation. “There are offences before 
which all rights are forfeited—all rights, 
let me tell you—and fraud and deception 
are not the least of these, If the exercise 
of my authority were necessary it would 
be exerted, it would be enforced to the 
uttermost, to prevent any further inter- 
course between my daughter and the 
person of whom you speak. But it is as 
well that you should know that it is not 
necessary. My daughter feels on the 
subject as I do, sir! As Ido!” 
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An abrupt exclamation broke from North 
Branston. Something of agitation touched 
him for the first time. 

“ Constance !” he said. “A mere girl! 
Is it possible that she repudiates her 
mother?” 

“Tt is not only possible,” returned Dr. 
Vallutson pompously, “it is the fact. 
My daughter’s feelings on the subject are 
too painful a matter for discussion. I must 
beg you to consider the subject closed.” 

A moment of fierce struggle betrayed 
itself in North’s face ; then the stillness of 
acceptance fell on it again. 

‘There is nothing more to be said, then,” 
he said. 

“May we consider the interview at an 
end?” said Dr. Vallotson majestically. 
He glanced again towards Archdeacon 
French as he spoke, and this time the 
Archdeacon, his face sad and troubled, 
drew nearer in response to the look. 

The interview was at an end; the time 
had come when the paths of the two men 
were to part for ever; but, with the mo- 
ment actually upon them, neither moved. 
They stood confronting one another for an 
instant} in silence. Then, with a slight, 
grave inclination of his head, North Bran- 
ston turned away. 

But as he moved, Dr. Vallotson took two 
hurried, trembling steps towards him, and 
stretched out his hand. 

“Good-bye, my boy,” he said brokenly. 
“Heaven help us both! Heaven help us 
both !” 

North Branston caught the hand held 
out to him and wrung it close. 

“Good-bye, sir,” he said hoarsely. 
‘* Good-bye !” 

And so they parted. 





A NIGHT ON HELVELLYN. 





It is strange that our dear Lake District 
mountains have so long kept themselves 
free from the fetters set by civilised man 
upon the mountains of other lands. You 
cannot go up Sca Fell by a rack and pinion 
or a funicular railway. You may not hope 
to sleep at ease on a spring mattress on 
Skiddaw’s cone-shaped top. Nor are there 
any yawning domestics who, during the 
summer season, pass broken nights on the 
edge of Helvellyn’s Red Tarn precipice, 
engaged in the thankless task of arousing 
reluctant tourists at three o’clock in the 
morning and mouthing the stereotyped 
phrase, “ Your boots, sir—and the sunrise.” 





To be sure, there is Snowdon and its 
hotel. But that desecration of the sublime 
has been derided enough. 

These thoughts swung to my mind as my 
oars swung in their rowlocks. It was 
Sunday evening, mid-July; Windermere 
was, for a marvel, as smooth in its upper 
reach as where its green islet-groups keep 
it always tolerably tranquil; the music of 
church bells stole to me across the bright 
water; the perfume of cut hay came in the 
wake of the bells; the nearer mountains, 
from Wansfell ‘to Ill Bell and Fairfield, 
were clear as they had not been of late, 
and the more distant heights of Coniston, 
Bow Fell, and the Langdale Pikes looked 
innocent of storm-raising intentions. A 
sweet, peaceful, poetic kind of evening ! 

I could have had no fairer promise for a 
night on the mountains. The few clouds 
against the blue were transparent and 
white, and there was no wind, In an hour 
and a half I had rowed the seven miles 
and left my boat at Ambleside. It was an 
agreeable change to see this tourist metro- 
polis in its Sunday calm, No yelling beer- 
soaked trippers, fresh from the blackness 
of Wigan and Warrington, with their 
Paisley-shawled womenfolk, and the revolt- 
ing young men, who wear their hats on 
one side, ogle Westmoreland’s simple 
maidens, and cast impolite adjectives thickly 
across the daisied meadows and honey- 
suckled hedgerows at the purple mountains, 
No processions to-day of laden brakes and 
horses lashed full speed up hill and down; 
the trippers eager for their dinner in Gras- 
mere’s vale, and the drivers bent on getting 
back to the waterside as soon as possible, 
for the next steamer freight of excursionists. 
One is loth to cavil at the pleasures of the 
toiling multitude. But there is such a thing 
as sacrilege. To me, at least, it seems as 
heinous an offence to go howling and drunk 
into the most glorious of Nature’s recesses 
as to go howling and druuk to church. As 
for the effect of such conduct upon the 
villagers of these lovely valleys—that is 
past praying for. The sensible dalesman 
even years back did not think the lot of 
townsfolk an enviable one. Nowadays he 
may be excused if he holds his head higher 
than ever, and treats the tripper with less 
regard than he shows to his dog. 

They were singing with great heartiness 
at the Baptist Chapel on the Keswick Road 
when I passed it for Grasmere. What 
ugly buildings some of these Lake District 
places of worship are! And how admirable 
they are withal in their plainness, thus 
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encompassed by the hills! One of Amble- 
side’s greatest mistakes is its church, which 
was meant to be one of its most excellent 
and seducing features. When Nature and 
Art meet, they fight, and one must conquer 
the other. Else it is like a household in 
which first the husband and then the wife 
holds supremacy. Happily there can be 
no question here as to Nature’s ability to 
hold her own against civilisation’s counter 
graces. 

The sermon was ending in Rydal Church 
when I came to its porch and stared shyly 
at its garish east window. I had meant to 
treat myself to the sermon, being inevitably 
late for all else, But even while I was 
crossing the threshold the congregation rose 
and the collection began. They sang “Sun 
of my soul.” I stayed outside, Who was 
I that I should obtrude my benefactions 
upon a people with whom I had come so 
tardily to worship? I looked at the fox- 
gloves and cut hay in the churchyard, at 
the trees in Squire Fleming’s delightful 
demesne, and towards the house * where 
Wordsworth spent so many serene and 
happy years. The sunshine was waning. 
The sky over Loughrigg Fell had taken 
a tint of marigold. It threw into relief 
a trio of rustics perched royally on a crag 
four hundred feet above the church. I 
hope, too, it mellowed the hearts and 
affections of the various loving couples 
whom anon I beheld strolling on the farther 
shore of Rydal’s reedy mere. Were I 
young again, I would nowhere like better 
to renew the sweet ordeal of courtship. 
The quarry scar on the south-west side of 
the lake was in this light a pale blue patch 
amid the radiant summer greenery of the 
bracken. 

I quite expected to find Wordsworth’s 
seat by the lake fully occupied. Instead of 
that, congenial solitude reigned over it. 
Once again I clambered to the top of it: 
now, as always, nearly slipping over its 
pigmy precipice. A fortnight previously I 
had passed here in the glaring noontide of 
a weekday, and a strange sight I had seen. 
A worthy amateur photographer with a 
wife and eight children was, to the best of 
his ability, arranging his human possessions 
about the sacred rock. The lady was en- 
throned uppermost, with her two youngest 
borns holding her by the hand. The other 
children were facing the problem of the 
proper management of their legs, From 
the road, papa clamoured his instructions. 
A coach and some brakes came by, but 
were not allowed to interfere—nor was their 





laughter —with the enthusiast’s infatuation. 
And so I too left the place, with the rock, 
for once, cheated of my homage. If lL 
could, I would buy a copy of that photo- 
graph and give it a Chamber of Horrors all 
to itself. But I fancy eight restive children 
—not to mention a wife—would prove 
too much even for a fanatic father. 

The fair evening light was yet fairer 
when I came to the Nab Cottage, with its 
many memories, A servant girl and a 
swain were at the wicket on the roadside 
letting upon the lake, but I did not pay 
them the compliment—possibly undesired 
—of noticing them. I bethought myself 
rather of De Quincey; his five thousand 
books, “collected gradually since my 
eighteenth year ;” his room “ seventeen feet 
by twelve, and not more than seven and a 
half feet high ;” his Epicurean relish of the 
tea he here drank so much of ; and, chief of 
all, his adventure with the bilious-skinned 
Malay whom he addressed in Homer's 
Greek, and to whom he hospitably gave 
opium “enough to kill three dragoons and 
their horses.” De Quincey would have 
added distinction even to that little group 
of gravestones in Grasmere’s churchyard, 
One can hardly forgive him for not having 
died and been buried among the moun- 
tains. 

The golden glow of sunset was over 
Dunmail Raise when I touched Grasmere’s 
shore. There were voices on the oily, gnat- 
haunted lake, and the scent of the mown 
grass was almost strong enough to stupefy. 
I met a number of people strolling in the 
sweet atmosphere, between the hours of 
church and bedtime: white-haired ladies, 
straight-backed as athletes, being remarkably 
in the majority. As I passed them I caught 
snatches of their conversation. It was only to 
be expected that they should be concerned 
with the beauty of the fading day. Such 
words as “ exquisite” and “ lovely ” drifted 
from them upon the dewy air. The fiery 
and crimson wisps of cloud vapour over 
Helm Crag seemed to gleam the more 
majestically for the laudations they excited. 
Never had Grasmere looked so ensnaring, 
and never was it in greater need of the 
cooling attentions of a zephyr. 

From that time on, however, every 
quarter of an hour brought relief, so that 
when I was on the watershed of the Raise 
—with Skiddaw in front cameoed against 
the still Jurid sky—the air was fresh 
enough for the beginning of winter. This 
was at nine-fifteen p.m., with the “Nag’s 
Head” of Wythburn two miles away. That 
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hour from Grasmere to the Raise was the 
solemnest of them all. I had the land to 
myself when I had distanced the last of 
the loving couples. The voices of water- 
falls and the radiance of the heavens were 
company enough for me. Even we Britons 
have our ecstasies. They may be phleg- 
matic ones and brief ; but they strike deep 
at the time. Between Grasmere and 
Wythburn on this Sunday evening I would 
j have forgiven any man anything. 

A couple of frantic cyclists dashed down 
4 the Raise by the hospital with its wind- 
4 blown screer. of larches. An old man 
stood up against the twilight, and told the 
girl who was with him that he would not 
for his back’s sake descend the hill with 
| her. The girl nodded, and left him. He 
must have belonged to the hospital, unless 
indeed he was a belated wraith of the 
Cymric King Dunmail’s ancient army, mas 
querading as a nineteenth century septuage- 
narian. An early bat skimmed from the 
| watery turquoise of the sky by the southern 
shoulder of Steel Fell into the dusky gold 
of the western heavens, The Raise beck 
} shone in its pools betwixt one rocky flight 
| and another. 

And so, at length, with Thirlmere’s silver 
length before me in the gloom—though the 
{ word is too harsh for verity—I reached 
j Wythburn’s inn a little before ten o’clock. 
They are not easily astonished by tourists’ 
freaks at the “ Nag’s Head,” and my plan, 
whispered in the ear of the landlady, was 
j received sedately. I might tarry indoors 
till the hour that pleased me and then just 
steal forth into the night—and the moon’s 
} light, if so it pleased heaven—leaving the 
j parlour door on the latch. True, tramps 
} exist on this high road from Windermere to 
Keswick. But the chance of their being 
afoot, and having the temerity to try the 
hotel door in the darkness, was not worth 
discussing. 

Beef and pickles and stout at half-past 
ten o’clock at night may seem a meal for a 
mastodon. I care not. They suited me 
and my programme. There were three 
men of Manchester in the room while I ate, 
preparing fora leisurely and orthodox ascent 
of Helvellyn on the morrow. To them my 
| scheme seemed advanced madness. They 
talked of town’s business, assessments and 
road-mending, while they smoked cigars and 
drank—milk, of all things. I pricked up 
my ears when they nailed their adminis- 
trative tongues to the Thirlmere question. 
j They conjectured that, in the magnitude of 
its rates as proprietor of the lake it has 





turned into a cistern, Manchester must free 
the inhabitants of the valley from all local 
taxation. I hope it may be so. The miles 
of brand new walls and railings, and the 
officious water-towers and masonry aids to 
the mouths of scores of mountain becks— 
that these may fall unwastefully into the 
lake— form one huge offensive brag of 
civilisation against Nature. ‘See what a 
long fat purse I have got!” Manchester 
seems to cry in each yard of its Thirlmere 
works. It is to this same opulent yet not 
ungenerous city that Wythburn owes its 
new church bell—of steel—and its bell- 
tower. The mountain echoes ought to 
murmur “Many Thavks” for that bell 
every seventh day. But the old tin pot 
tinkle of the old bell would have suited 
them better. 

At eleven o’clock my Manchester friends 
took up their candles and bade me “ Good 
night.” They did not envy me my pros- 
pect. ‘You must,” said one of them—the 
most intelligent—“ have the eyes of a cat.” 

The night had fallen dark and the moon 
showed not. Helvellyn’s slope outside was 
a black shape, little else. 

My cigar, the visitors’ book, and the in- 
creasing stillness kept me company for 
another hour. I lay on my back on 
the sofa, and pericdically lifted the 
blind in search of Madame Luna. Ere this 
I had laughed often over the “ Nag’s Head” 
visitors’ record. Now I found myself 
gaping over it. And yet there was enough 
and to spare of fresh humour in it, I read 
for example how, only a week previously, 
“The Reverer.d and Mrs. enjoyed the 
most delicious tea when they came down 
[the mountain], and acomfortable rest during 
a terrific thunderstorm.” 

That same thunderstorm had left its mark 
on my mind too; for I was on Windermere 
in the thick of it, and the word “ drenched ” 
conveys but a weak idea of my condition 
after it. Then there was the tourist who 
found the weather splendid, but had “no 
time to see anything,” and came down Hel- 
vellyn in thirty minutes. Another traveller 
tells how he “did not ascend Helvellyn and 
is proud of it,” followed in the book by yet 
anuther “who did and is ditto.” The 
ribald rhymester was of course also to the 
front. Here is one of his couplets : 

I drank gallons of water away up the Fell, 
And fourteen cups of tea at this splendid hotel. 

A Frenchman in two lines congratulates 
himself in true Gallic mode on being 
privileged thus to enter “ Nature’s most 
secret recess«s.” And so on, 
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The coolness at midnigh: wis emphatic as 
the silence. I itched to be off. But still the 
moon kept aloof behind the mountain’s 
southern shoulder. A series of yawns had 
to be met and fought. They all but con- 
quered. Wherefore, in a terror lest the 
weakness of the flesh should prevail over 
the mind’s determination, at a quarter to 
one I uprose and lifted the latch. The 
babble of the mountain’s waterfalls in- 
stantly cried “Come! come!” in many 
tender keys. The night was dark, with 
hardly one dim star to help me. I crossed 
the road, dropped my penny in the money- 
box for the school children, and struck up 
the wet brackeny slope behind the school, 
urged onwards by a fond sense of mystery 
and expectation. 

There was no wind, and the air was 
warmer outside than indoors, As an 
adventure the enterprise opened feebly. 
But there were impressions abroad such as 
the strict votary of methodical existence 
can never taste. I felt like a man groping 
over « new world. The sombre shapes of 
the mountains were about me, and ‘Thirl- 
mere gleamed pallidly in the valley. I 
was soon well above the lake, and saw how 
blackly the reflection of the Armboth Fells 
cleft it in twain. Now and then a sheep 
or a lamb shot off at a tangent from before 
me—a white score in the darkness. Now 
and then a wakeful bird twittered some- 
what petulantly. And now and then, 
having strayed from the track, I trod 
deep into a bog. If it was a foolish 
business, what does it signify? I enjoyed 
myself and that sufficed. 

The moon was a base deceiver from the 
outset. The faintest of glows came but 
rarely from the clouds behind which she 
hung, minding her own affairs, As an 
illuminant she was not in it with a penny 
dip in a lantern. To her and to nothing 
else I owed it, in fact, that when I had 
been on the mountain an hour and had 
lost Thirlmere’s guiding beam, I came in 
slight—yet sufficient—peril of slipping into 
a ravine. This provoked reflection. Worse 
things might happen. The night was 
singularly genial. Why should I not wait 
for the first glance of the dawn? And so 
I lay on the heather and rocks, and, pipe in 
mouth, stared at the strange heavens and 
the exalted lines of the mountain tops 
showing shadowily across Wythburn’s glen. 

I never passed a more placid and con- 
tented hour. Winged agreeable thoughts 
travelled through my mind. The music of 
the gills serenaded me unceasingly. It 





seemed absurd to suppose that this was a | 
world of metropolises, gin palaces, pawn- 
shops, clubs, and hansom cabs. No trace | 
of humanity or man’s work was to be seen, | 
heard, or felt, except such as I chose to 
discern in myself, 
on the high road to Nirvana, and that the 
Buddhists beat us hollow in their subtle 
appreciation of life’s possibilities, 

But this state of luxurious subjectivity 
could not last, I suddenly realised that 
the grey dawnlight had stolen upon the 
earth. The reign of the material had | 
begun again. The heather within reach 
of my hand now declared itself as an | 
agglomerate of twigs, each apart from the } 
other. And the steep slope above me cast 
olf its veil of romance and appeared nothing 
more than a steep slope. 

It was half-past two. By three o’clock 
I was at the junction of the tracks which | 
climb the mountain from Grasmere and 
Wythburn respectively. I had wandered 
much to the north, but it did not matter. 
The track was deplorably plain 
suggestive of multifarious traffic. I could 
see it before me like a high road to the 
very cairn on the summit. But I preferred 
to notice it as little as possible. 
to see was the distant breaking into life of | 
the Dumfries-shire mountains, with the 
pearly Solway Firth at their bases, and 
the staid forms of Cumberland’s western 
hills in one close knot, And best of all I 
rejoiced in the misty line of fire which 
Nature had drawn in the east through a 
dense barrier of coal-black cloud with one } 
majestic sweep. Beneath it the mountains 
of the Pennine Range were visible ; nearer, 
the landscape slowly opened out into green | 
fields and woods uncertain whether to } 
take their colouring from the murky 
clouds or the sunrise glory, Yet nearer, 
Uliswater’s dull steely surface showed 
between the Fells like a huge blade of 
metal bent at right angles ; and nearest of } 
all were Red Tarn at my feet, chilly to 
behold, and the famous edges of Swirrel [ 
and Striding, each bold and jagged, and far 
from inviting at so early an hour. 

From three-fifteen to four am. I paced | 
Helvellyn’s summit, watching the changes } 
and waiting to hail the sun, There wasa 
hissing fitful wind. 
thither the abandoned sandwich-papers of 
recent tourists, and defied the roofless Shelter 
to resist its searchingness. The crimson 
broadened, but not much. The sun came 
not. Only in the mountains and the waters 
was the progress of the day perceptible. 














It seemed to me I was | 


and | 


Better far { 


It blew hither and } 








4 prospect of her intrusion. 
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The latter gradually put off their nocturnal 
shadows, and the former put on those ex- 
cellent mantles of purple of various hues 
such as Nature keeps in her wardrobe ex- 
clusively for mountains. The Solway Firth 
shone hkea plaque of silver. Great Gable’s 


| head seemed anxious to attract notice above 


his fellows, and Skiddaw vied with Blen- 
cathara in the clearness of his vast outline. 

There was no sun. It was too bad. 
Even the mere suggestions of him were 
faint, and they could in no wise combat the 
keenness of the wind. Several times I 
withdrew to the Shelter, and, sensibly red as 
to the nose, thrust my hands as deep into my 
pockets as they would go. A stale banana 
skin once stood on end in a gust, like a 
charmed snake, as if to jeer at me for my 


} folly. There was other such rubbish: 
| sucked oranges, morsels of rejected meat, 


corks and bits of bottles. It was little 
better than the precincts of a restaurant; 
only that the restaurant would have -had a 
roof to its walls, and perhapsa fire smoking 
inside it and hot coffee on the hob, Cer- 


| tainly for building purposes an easier 


mountain-top than Helvellyn’s cannot be 
found in the United Kingdom, And asa 
site to be braced on, it is at least as good as 
Snowdon. 

Shortly before four o’clock 1 had the 
beginning of a fright. I fancied I saw the 
form of a woman approaching from the 
south— divided skirts, alpenstock and all; 
a lone woman too. But it was no such 
thing in reality ; only a thick-fleeced sheep 
and a mountain line in freakish conjunction. 
Of course there need be nothing alarming 
about a woman on sea level, even at so 
early an hour. But on Helvellyn’s top, 
girt about with romantic inspirations and 
as a fellow sufferer in disappointment, the 
visitation was like to have been a dan- 
gerous one. Moreover, she also, like my- 
self, may have been bent on descending 
Striding Edge, bathed in the gold of the 
sun’s earliest rays, 

I take shame to myself for my churlish- 
ness. This would however, I hope, have fled 
in a moment had it been actually as well as 
imaginatively tested. On the other hand, 
the lady might have felt as annoyed with 
me for representing the monster man where 
she had looked to find naught but thrilling 
solitude as I on a first impulse with the 
One scratch, and 
the natural underlying the eonventional in 
us is disclosed. A second scratch, and the 


} ingrained habits of civilisation show even 


more plainly than the veneer of Nature 





worship with which some of us love 
periodically to endue themselves in con- 
tempt of civilisation. 

At length I took to my heels and ran to 
the declivity whence Striding Edge springs 
with so fine an affectation of the formidable. 
The cold was too nipping for anything. 
Besides, the wind might strengthen, and 
the Edge is not pleasant in aught re- 
sembling a gale. For a moment I stopped 
to read the inscription on Mr. Rawnsley’s 
memorial stone to that much-lamented 
young man, Charles Gough. “Beneath 
this spot were found, in 1805, the remains 
of Charles Gough, killed by a fall from the 
rocks. His dog was still guarding the 
skeleton.” As a matter of fact, the stone 
is to the glory of the faithful dog, but 
Gough shares in it. 

Was it wise, I wonder, to set up this 
funereal tablet just her. where one begins 
to tackle Striding Edge’s difficulties? It is 
all very well to affirm that the Edge is as 
safe as Oxford Street, and that no one 
need come to harm on it. It is not by 
any means so safe as Oxford Street, and 
for my part I am astonished more necks 
have not been broken on it. There are 
tourists enough who braggartly take all 
their tasks at a canter. For such persons 
Striding Edge is a menace. It is also a 
real danger to many a nervous person, 
whether the day be stormy or calm. For 
these last, the tombstone, set up in 1890, 
cannot be very exhilarating, even as in 
itself it is far from decorative. 

There is another of them farther down— 
in rather a nasty place too. It commemorates 
a gentleman killed here in 1858, “ when 
following the Patterdale Fox Hounds.” I 
should think that fox got safely home, if, 
indeed, he and all the hounds did not 
crash to their death in Nethermost Cove to 
the south or on Red Tarn’s brink to the 
north. 

No ; those tombstones were better away. 
Nature absorbs too many of her children 
before their time to make it worth while 
thus memorialising a few isolated instances 
of her hardness of heart. Nor does one 
like to think of our gladsome mountain- 
tops being turned eventually into sepulchral 
avenues, 

Once down the Edge, which never 
assumed the garb of crimson and gold 
that was its due, I ran most of the way to 
Patterdale, with feet soaked by the dew on 
the bracken. Until this day I had no idea 
rabbits were such early risers. The fell- 
side was dotted with them, old and young, 
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the sober and the frolicsome. The human 
dwellers in the valley were also astir. The 
blue smoke from farmsteads and cottages 
told of them. But the greatest prodigy of 
all I had yet to see. It was barely five 
a.m. when I entered Patterdale village and 
beheld a white-faced old woman in a cap, 
sitting in her rose-clad porch and knitting. 
We tendered each other respectful saluta- 
tions. But I could have blushed when I 
realised the sham I was, compared to this 
worthy creature. She, doubtless, winter 
and summer, is up with the dawn; whereas 
I—but no matter. When I had gone half 
a mile farther, I was near turning back to 
ask at what hour she went to bed. 

I have nothing more to say about my 
nocturnal visit to the mighty Helvellyn. 
Had the sun been kindly, perhaps it would 
have been different. The experience 
satisfied me, and that is enough. 

From Patterdale I walked direct to 
Ambleside by Kirkstone Pass’s toilsome 
road, drank a goblet of morning milk, and 
took to my boat. Having rowed the seven 
miles that separated me from my boume, I 
was at home by ten o’clock. 

As a mere feat of locomotion, the thirty- 
eight or forty miles in seventeen hours 
cannot take rank. But I am nota record 
breaker. 





OLD SCANDINAVIAN MYTHS. 

In the Scandinavian Mythologies as em- 
bodied in the Eddas there are many bright 
and beautiful myths which should be 
familiar to every Englishman who has any 
pride in his race, and in those peoples from 
whom he has descended. 

In this system there were several gods 
and goddesses, the most important of whom 
were Odin, Thor, Tyr, Balder, Heimdal, 
Loki, Vidar, Frigga, Freya, Saga, and Syn. 

Odin was the chief of the Gods, the 
Leader of the Wild Huntsmen and of the 
Raging Host, the Arbiter of Battles, the 
Giver of Victory, the God of Nature, the 
Storm-God, and the Ruler of all Things, 
Thor, the Defender of Asgard, and the 
Destroyer of the Giants, was second to 
Odin only; Tyr was the Sword-God ; 
Balder, the Sun-God; Heimdal, the 
Guardian of the Rainbow-Bridge Bifrést, 
had ears keen enough to hear the wool 
grow on the backs of the sheep; Loki, the 
Instigator of Evil, afterwards expelled from 
Asgard and bound in a cave where a hor- 
rible serpent dropped venom on his face ; 





Vidar, the Silent, the son and final avenger | 
of Odin. 

Frigga was the wife of Odin, the Queen 
of Heaven; she ruled with him over the 
fate of mortals, and dwelt in a magnificent 
palace called Fensalir. Freya was wor- 
shipped as the Goddess of Beauty and Love, 
and she shared with Odin the heroes slain 
in battle. Saga, Goddess of History, and 
Syn, the keeper of the door of the great 
hall, were less important and less frequently 
worshipped. 

The universe was roughly divided into 
three distinct abodes —Asgard, the home of 
theGods; Midgard, the Earth; and Helheim, 
the abode of Death. 

Midgard was encircled by a vast ocean 


on the cold desolate further shores of which [ 


was the abode of the Giants and Monsters, | 
Jotunheim. Beneath the earth, dwelling 
in caves and caverns, were the Dwarfs and 
Elves of Gloom. 

Helheim was ruled by Hela, the offspring 
of the evil Loki; hither came all who died 
from sickness or old age, or without their 
swords in their hands. All who died in 
battle ascended to Valhalla, where they 
lived in enjoyment until the Fenris Wolf 
should attack the Gods, when under their 
guidance they would fight for their defence. [ 

Of monsters and prodigies there was no 
lack. The dread Fenris Wolf ; the terrible f 
Midgard Serpent, whose bulk encircled the 
earth ; the dog Garm, who was bound in a 
cavern in Helheim; and others the like, 
played their part in this strange cosmog ny. 
But tk 2re were also beneficent and kindly 
spirits who helped both Gods and men. 
Such were the Elves of Light ; the Valkyries 
who incited the warriors to mighty deeds, 
and conducted the bravest of the slain to 
the joys of Valhalla ; and the Norns or Fates 
who dispensed good destinies, 

A prominent and notable myth is that of | 
the ash Yggdrasil. Its branches spread 
over the universe, and it had three roots; 
one reached to Midgard, one to Jétunheim, 
and one to Helheim. This last one was 
continually gnawed by the dragon Nidhdégg. 
It was evergreen, for it was sprinkled daily 
by the Norns with water from a sacred 
fount, and its highest branches were over 
Asgard itself. Under it the Gods sat in 
judgement and assembled every day in 
council, Under the root which is over 
Jétunheim is Mimir’s well in which lies 
hidden all wisdom. For a draught of its 
priceless waters Odin sacrificed one of his 
eyes. Upon its topmost boughs is an eagle 
who knows all that is to be known. and 
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on his forehead between his eyes a hawk is 
perched. Four stags and the goat Heidrun, 
that supplied the heroes with mead, browse 
upon its buds, and a squirrel was ever 
running up and down the ash seeking to 
cause strife between the eagle and the dragon. 
But in spite of all, the tree flourished as it 
was sure to do until Ragnardk should come, 
when all things should passaway. Carlyle, 
in his “Heroes and Hero Worship,” thus 
alludes to this myth: “It (Yggdrasil) is 
the Tree of Existence. ... Its boughs 
with their buddings and disleafings—events, 
things suffered, things done, catastrophes — 
stretch through all lands and all times, Is 
not every leaf of it a biography, every fibre 
there an act or word? Its boughs are the 
Histories of Nations. The rustle of it is 
the noise of Human Existence, onwards 
from of old, . . . It is the past, the present, 
and the future; what was done, what is 
doing, what will be done? ... I find no 
similitude_so true as this of a Tree 
Reautiful ; altogether beautiful and great.” 
And then consider the sublime imagery 
in all that relates to the final conflict, the 
Ragnarék, the Twilight of the Gods, when 
they, and man, and the universe pass away 
to the newer life beyond. The strength of 
the foes, the fierceness of the fray, the 
valour of the Gods and heroes, the death of 
all things. “But not final death’ —to 
quote Carlyle once more—‘‘ there is to be 
a new Heaven and a new Earth; a higher 
supreme God, and Justice to reign among 
men, Curious: this law of mutation, 
which is also a law written in man’s inmost 
thought, had been deciphered by these old 
earnest thinkers in their rude style; and 
how, though all dies, and even gods die, 
yet all death is but a phoenix fire-death, and 
new birth into the Greater and the Better.” 
Such is a brief skeleton outline of this 
tremendous, awe-inspiring mythology. Let 
those who love strength, beauty, poetry, 
bravery, virtue, justice, continue the study 
and fill in upon the outline for themselves, 
It is customary in an article such as this 
to point out the origin and developement 
of these glorious old myths, to explain 
them all away as fantastic dreams of seer 
and poet; but let us not do that. Let this 
sublime mythology be to us a living, breath- 
ing world, peopled with living, brave men, 
and watchful, beneficent, kindly deities 
who guard the interests and preserve the 
happiness and welfare of those who put 
their trust in them. 
We Englishmen sadly need a little 
Romance to be thrown into our lives. 


Jet us think of expense. for once. 





Here it is at hand; let us take it, for it 
is ours; ours more than others; a goodly 
inheritance from those great Northern 
peoples from whom our race is sprung, 
and whose blood and courage still run in 
our veins to-day. 





JANET. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 

Tue City was pos:essed of a distinctly 
loyal spirit, and held the birthday of its 
sovereign as a high and holy day. The 
committee, being Conservative to a man, 
was likewise loyal, and gave orders that 
the Library should be closed. Accordingly 
the librarians were free to enjoy a holiday. 

“Let us do something nice on the 
Queen’s birthday,” said Janet, addressing 
her family. “Something quite really and 
unmistakeably nice.” 

* What, for instance?” asked Kate, 
stretching up her arms lazily behind her 
shapely head. ‘Suggest something bad 
and mad. A kind of ‘going to sea in a 
sieve’ thing would suit me. I do have 
such cravings towards thorough-paced bad- 
ness at ti ues.” 

* Let us go to sea in a cab instead,” said 
Janet, laughing. ‘A cab is more comfort- 
able than a sieve, Kate; and let us spend 
a whole, long day in the real country.” 

Kate gave an expressive whistle. 

‘“* My dear,” expostulated the m-ther, “ it 
would be rather expensive, wouldn’t it?” 

‘** Now, mother, do not say that. Dv not 
Let us 
imagine there is no such thing as money.” 

* Pretty easily done, Miss Muir,” in- 
terposed Kate, in grim parenthesis, 

“Tt will be my present to you all. You 
complet ly forget how rich I am now. 
Quite a woman of means,” 

Janet threw up her head with a pretty 
air of dignity. 

“An open cab,” cried Hughie, clapping 
his hands, ‘“ How jolly!” 

“ And a real live horse with four legs 
and a tail,” added Kate.. “ My dear Janet, 
I fear I shall not know how to behave 
under the circumstances. ‘Tis so long 
since I graced a respectable vehicle of any 
description other than an omnibus.” 

“ We shall only insist you do not give 
way to oranges, or dangle your feet out- 
side,” returned Janet gaily. “ Never fear, 
big Kate, the ways of luxury are easily 
learned, Mother, dear, it’s settled, then, | 
and I shall fly out this moment to make 
my arrangements,” 
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Mrs. Muir was a wise woman. If her 
thoughts turned to past days, when cabs 
were taken as a matter of course, and 
luxuries accepted as necessities, she showed 

nothing of these thoughts in her face, 
“Very well, my dear,” she answered 
| brightly. ‘ Your present is very generous, 
} and we shall only say ‘thank you kindly.’ 
It will be a great pleasure to us all.” 

* And let us pray it may not rain,” said 
Kate devoutly ; “for to my certain know- 
ledge I have never yet known a Queen’s 
birthday that it did not pour.” 

But this year was a notable exception. 
The sun shone out bravely, with the bril- 
liancy of a day in July ; the sky was of a 
blue so intense, one’s gaze was lost in its 
depth. A charming young fresh wind blew 
from the west, swinging the hearts of hu- 
manity far up on the high hills of Hope. 

“It is perfect,” remarked Kate. “I 
have not a single wee fault to find with 
the weather. Janet, I hope, with all hu- 
mility, you can say the same of me. How 
do I appear to you? Not too proud—not 
visibly too elated ?” 

“ Your behaviour is everything we could 
desire,” replied Janet, with gravity. 

She herself was looking radiant. The 
gentle, generous soul of the girl shone out 
of the brown eyes. The wind ruffled the 
ruddy brown hair and kissed the sweetness 
of her cheek, as if, lucky thing, he enjoyed 
doing it. 

All the happy world seemed bent on 
pleasuring that good May morning. As they 


left the stony streets of the City behind, 


them, and drove out into the hawthorn and 
lilac-scented roads, they passed many family 
parties taking their way into the country. 

They had a hundred innocent jests and 
jokes by the way, with fond allusions to 
their father and happy childish days, and 
the mother smiled’ serenely with them all. 
She had learnt that most rare and difficult 
lesson of a perfect sympathy ; a sympathy 
which can as generously rejoice with the 
glad as it sorrows with the sad. 

“Well,” exclaimed Kate, breaking off 
abruptly in the middle of a laugh, “I am 
glad I have my profession, otherwise I 
might have taken to that.” 

She nodded scornfully towards a pair of 
unconscious lovers, walking hand in hand 
with an artless display of affection, 

“Speak reverently of that, Kate,” said 
her mother. “It is a sacred thing,” 

“But it is ridiculous, mother,” cried the 
girl warmly, “There is too much made of 
it, All the novels and all the poetry centre 





round it. As if life swung on the pivot of 
love! Mother, it is not true,” 

“Ts it not, Kate? Wait till you come 
to my age, and then you shall tell me. 
Your profession is a grand thing, a noble 
work ; I sympathise with it thoroughly ; 
but meanwhile, my child, we shall not 
scoff at love.” 

Janet sat silent, looking absently before 
her; love had been offered to her more 
than once in her lifetime, but love had 
never really touched her. Her own un- 
spoken, maiden ideals she had, and those 
she kept untarnished, and fast locked 
up in her heart, She turned away her 
face hastily from Kate’s open, laughing 
gaze, for, in that unaccountable and un- 
desired way in which thoughts often come 
to us, rose up before her the image of 
young Jefferson. It was a recollection 
which, even in the still darkness of night, 
had power to scourge her cheek with 
shame ; yet like healing balm there came, 
always with it the more strongly, the re- 
membrance of Mr. Peterkin’s silent kind- 
ness, and the one grew up and overshadowed 
the other. 

‘All the same,” retorted Kate, good- 
humoured but mutinous, “if ever you 
see me so far forget myself as to behave 
like that,” with an expressive glance 
towards the lovers, ‘“‘I give Janet free leave 
to put an end to me at once.” 

“ What’s Kate talking about? I don’t 
understand,” said Hughie. 

“Tvs only nonsense, Hughikins, utter 
nonsense.” : 

A few miles out of the City there stands 
a hill; like a long white serpent, a white 
road curls round the base of it, and at the 
beginning of this road the carriage stopped. 
In a green sheltered nook Janet spread 
rugs upon the ground, and Kate carried 
Hughie in her strong young arms, and laid 
him tenderly down. The hill was covered 
with a glorious patchwork of gold and green. 
Little birds were singing overhead, and in 
a subtle undertone accompaniment came the 
distant hum of the City, 

“Oh, how good it is to be alive!” sighed 
Janet, with deep content, throwing herself 
on the grass. ‘ That golden broom always 
seems to me embodied joy.” 

“Very much too prickly,” objected Kate, 
diving into the luncheon basket. “I don’t 
approve of joy of that kind.” 

“Mother,” said Janet dreamily, and 
then she paused. 

The amorous west wind was walking 
delicately through the trees and grasses, 
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stirring them with soft murmurous sighings 
and whisperings., 

“Mother, of joy and sorrow, I wonder 
which is the deeper and the greater?” 

The mother mused a little while, and 
from out the sadness which at times lay 
like a veil upon her face, a light broke. 

“Joy is the greater and the stronger,” 
she answered, “for joy is heaven-like. 
But it may be the road to joy lies by 
the path we call sorrow.” 

“T am mundane,” exclaimed Kate, 
“horribly, disgracefully mundane ; I blush 
for myself. But oh, friends, I am so 
terribly hungry !” 

“T wish I had some of that yellow 
flower Jennie calls ‘Joy,’” said Hughie 
wistfully, 

“And so you shall have it, dear,” said 
his sister, kissing him with a swift dim- 
ness in her pretty eyes. ‘“‘ Wait for me 
five minutes, Kate, till I fetch some broom 
for Hughie.” 

She sprang to her feet, and ran lightly 
up the hill to where a bush flamed in 
the sunshine, Holding her hat in her 
hand she paused, and looked around her 
with glad, shining eyes. 


A bird sat on a branch of golden furze- 


and sang as if his little throat would break 
with joy. There was a pleasant drone and 
whirr of happy insects in the air. 

“They are all singing their Te Deum,” 
said the girl to herself, “and so am I, 
although I have no words to say.” 

Then she turned to the broom. 

“ Ah, but Joy is very hard to pluck; I 
wish I had a knife,” she said ruefully, 
half aloud, as she wrestled with its prickly 
stalks, 

“Might I offer my services, Mics 
Muir?” 

Janet started back with a cry of 
astonishment to see Mr. Peterkin stand- 
ing beside her. 

“Where did you come from? I did 
not see you!” she cried breathlessly, the 


j red colour sweeping up her face in a 


charming wave, 

“T have not fallen from the clouds,” 
he returned, with his sudden smile. “ But 
the turf is soft, and doubtless you did not 


| hear me approaching. You wish some of 


this shrub, Miss Muir?” 
“Tt is for my little brother,” she 


| explained, recovering herself and nodding 


down to the hollow; “we are all here 
keeping Queen’s Holiday—mother, Kate, 
Hughie.” 

“ Indeed |” 





He proceeded in silent, businesslike way 
to cut branches of the yellow broom, and 
Janet stole a shy glance at him. There 
was something odd and unfamiliar about 
his appearance. Mr. Peterkin was in the 
habit of wearing a tall hat, which had 
seemed to Janet to fit on to him, and be as 
much a part of his being as the hair of his 
head. But to-day he appeared altogether 
different in a soft felt one cf curious 
conical shape. 

“ Like a sugar-loaf,” she said to’ herself, 
and looked away quickly, her lips twitching 
with a nervous inclination to smile, for 
which she indignantly hated herself. 

It smells quite like honey, does it not ?” 
she said hastily, pricking her face in the 
broom. “Thank you very much indeed. 
Please stop cutting now, I have quite 
enough.” 

She took the flowers from his hands, 
reiterating her thanks, but he still lingered 
beside her in silence. 

‘“* We are all down there,” Janet repeated 
again in embarrassment. ‘* You—of course 
—you wouldn’t care to come?” 

“Tf I do not intrude,” he said, looking at 
her humbly. 

“But no—not at all—certainly not. 
We—we shall be delighted,” she murmured 
in incoherent surprise, and led the way 
down the hill. 

‘“* Now, who in the wide world is Janet 
bringing with her?” muttered Kate, leaning 
on herelbow. ‘She went off professedly 
in pursuit of joy, but methinks it is an 
emblem of woe she brings back. From off 
which bush has she plucked him?” 

“Hush, Kate,” said her mother warn- 
ingly, “I rather think this must be the 
librarian.” 

She rose to greet Mr. Peterkin with 
gentle courtesy, with that tact—finest gift 
in woman—that has power to set the shyest 
and most awkward at his ease, 

In a few minutes Mr, Peterkin found 
himself seated upon the grass talking, ay, 
and even laughing in a fashion that 
profoundly amazed himself. 

Janet, sitting shyly apart, stringing daisy 
chains for Hughie, and nervously conscious 
of the anxiety most of us feel on intro- 
ducing a new friend to our family, had her 
misgivings soon set at rest. 

“ But it’s just like mother,” she acknow- 
ledged to herself with generous admiration. 
“She always does know how to make 
people happy, I wish I knew her secret.” 

“Ts he the Sparrow?” asked Hughie in 
quite an audible voice, 
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“ Oh dear, no, ’tis a lark singing up in 
the sky,” replied Janet, blushing deeply, 
but with admirable presence of mind. 

She frowned Hughie into silence, and 
immediately followed up the frown with a 
smile and a kiss, lest his feelings should be 
hurt, for Janet could not bear to wound 
any one’s feelings. 

Mr. Peterkin not only talked, but upon 
invitation, after an old-fashioned apology for 
intrusion, joined in the feast. He flattered 
Kate not a litile by laughing at her saucy, 
girlish jests, and even ventured upon one 
himself with the touching diffidence of a 
man stepping on unaccustomed ground. 

“But he’s charming,” cried Kate en. 
thusiastically, after he had left. “ Yea, 
in spite of the hat, which is, of course, 


funny, but after all a mere bagatelle, 


She broke off gaily in a fit of infectious 
mirth. ‘Janet, why did you never tell us 
how nice your Sparrow really is ?” 

** Perhaps because I did not know myself. 
Perhaps—— Mother, it was all your doing. 
You made him talk.” 

“And how he laughed,” put in Kate, 
“just as if he were a real boy; and ate up 
the tarts, too! One could scarcely imagine 
such a learned man liking tarts. He was 
shy, though,” she continued ruminatively. 
* When I said, ‘ Will you have a tart, Mr. 


Peterkin?’ his hand quite shook when he 


took one. ‘A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind.’ I felt at home with him 
directly—not at all as one does with some 
people—all priggy, and perked up, and 
unnatural. But you”—she turned upon 
her sister with ruthless candour—“ what 
still spirit possessed you? You were as 
dumb as a fish.” 

“Was I?” said Janet humbly. “I—I 
did not mean to be dumb.” 

“Oh, no, I dare say not, Well, I really 
don’t think it mattered much. Mr. 
Peterkin did not notice, I should not 
think he was a very observant man.” 
Kate fell into a fit of meditation. “ After 
all,” she broke out again, “I do believe 
clever people—really clever people, mind 
you, not dressed-up daws—are the very 
simplest at heart and the most easily 
pleased.” 

“Have you only found that out now, 
Kate?” said her mother, smiling. 

Mr. Peterkin was meanwhile walking 
home in the fragrant delight of the May 
afternoon. The glamour of the May 
sunshine was in. his heart. But, as he 
walked further from the hill and came 
nearer the City, a kind of intangible sadness 





crept upon him. He observed that most 
of the human beings whom he met walked 
in pairs. He alone went solitary. 

When he reached the City the sun had 
gone, leaving its streets grey and cold. The 
kndly young west wind had departed 
with the sun, and his treacherous brother 
b'ew up from the east with a sharp two- 
edged sword in his mouth. Mr. Peterkin 
shivered as he took out his latchkey ; and 
with heavy, lagging steps entered his house. 
It was cold and empty, for his housekeeper, 
being possessed of a like loygl spirit as her 
superiors, had gone out to solemnise the 
bitthday of her Queen. He sat down by 
the window, The east wind rose out of 
the sea, wrapping the City in his grey 
breath, and a great mist of loneliness swept 
up over Mr. Peterkiu’s soul, Far off and 
very faintly he thought he could discern 
the top of the hill, All the sunshine of 
life lay in that green bowl at the foot of it. | 

The eternal child which lives in most of 
us, untouched by the number of our years, 
cried out to-night for flowers and little 
foolish jests and gay laughter, for tarts and 
daisy chains. It was a very long time 
since Mr, Peterkin had seen any one | 
stringing daisy chains. And what a pretty 
pastime it was ! 

Distant sounds of music broke through 
the gathering dusk, drew near with an 
accompanying tread and sweep of feet, 
then passed away again into silence. 
Impatient boys were setting off preliminary 
crackers, By-and-by a one-armed man 
with an organ came below his window 
and creakily ground out ‘“ Home, Sweet 
Home.” Mr, Peterkin was not distinctly 
musical, He did not know the names of 
many tunes, but he recognised “ Home, | 
Sweet Home.” ‘Be it e—ever so hum— 
ble,” reluctantly groaned forth the organ, 
“ There’s—no—o—place—like—home,” 

He threw the one-armed man a silver 
coin, and then drew back from the window, 
made shy and embarras-ed by the musician’s 
exaggerated bows and thanks. After a 
little while he peeped out cautiously, and 
seeing the organ-grinder had gone, he went 
back to his seat by the window. The 
music of the organ had not cheered him. 
On the contrary, he felt unaccountably old 
and melancholy, with a sombre suspicion 
that he had allowed the best thing in life 
to pass him by, and yet he scarcely knew 
what that was. Presently the lights of the 
City winked through the darkness, and 
many-coloured rockets went streaming up 
to the sky. 
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Had there been a fire in the grate, 
tha room would not have looked so 
cold and grey, but there was no cheerful 
blaze, only a horrible invention in white 
paper. Mr. Peterkin’s housekeeper did not 
approve of fires in summer-time. She had 
a few fetishes, and the calendar was one. 
The calendar said summer began on the 
first of May, and Mrs. MacFlint did not 
believe it probable the calendar could be 
mistaken, At times Mr. Peterkin wistfully 
wished it were possible to remodel his 
housekeeper, but it is not easy—even for 
ripe Egyptian scholars—to reform women 
of sixty-five with limited educations. So 
Mr. Peterkin bore his ills with philosophical 
silence, and turned for comfort to the 
ancient Egyptians. But to-night he sighed 
heavily. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Peterkin had gone up to London to 
attend the yearly meeting of the British 
Association. I remember it was a particu- 
larly brilliant gathering that year, and the 
paper of Mr. Peterkin was acknowledged 
on all hands, and by the ablest critics, to 
be the paper of the Association. Letters of 
congratulation and pink notes of invitation 
were showered upon Mr. Peterkin. Being 
human, he smiled a little over these pleasant 
words of praise, not wholly ill-pleased ; but 
the pink invitations he resolutely refused, 

At the earliest opportunity he retired 
from the friendly din and bustle of the 
Association, and returned to the Library. 
More letters were awaiting him there, but 
these he thrust into a drawer and went to 
greet his assistant. 

Mr. Peterkin’s trip to London had done 
him good. He looked quite flushed and 
young as he hesitated at the library door. 
It was a wet morning, and so far no visitors 
had arrived. Janet stood high. up on the 
library steps arranging some books. Her 
dressclung closely about her, accentuating the 
slenderness of her figure. The colour came 
very readily to Janet’s cheeks, She blushed 
now, as she caught sight of Mr. Peterkin, 
and came neatly down the steps, holding 
back her gown with one.slim hand. But 
when she had shaken hands with him, the 
bright carnation ebbed from her face, 
leaving it pale and wan, with dark circles 
under the eyes. 

* You are ill,” he exclaimed involuntarily, 
forgetting to drop her hand. 

“Only sleepy,” she answered, colouring 
and smiling faintly. 

“Sleepy? How is that?” 





“T have been sitting up all night. My 
little brother is ill; he caught cold,” she 
replied. ; 

Mr. Peterkin’s open eyes expressed en- [| 
quiry. 

“It was that day on the hill,” she ex- 
plained. ‘ Perhaps you may not remember, 
but it grew suddenly cold in the evening ; 
and he has been delicate always. It is 
pleurisy.” 


’ She turned aside her head to hide the [| 


quivering lips. 

“And you are anxious?” he asked 
quickly, 

She nodded. With the big tears in one’s 
throat one cannot speak. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” he murmured 
sympathetically. 

Janet drew away her hand, and groping 
for her pocket-handkerchief, sat down on 
the library steps, suddenly feeling very 
weak, 

“ Oh, don’t,” expostulated Mr. Peterkin. 
“ Please don’t.” 

A sob shook her slender shoulders, and 
she buried her face in her hands, 

** Oh, don’t cry, please,” he repeated in 
acute distress. But she sobbed afresh. 
Then Mr. Peterkin stretched forth bis hand 
very fearfully and diffilently, and stroked 
the pretty, soft hair. “He is young. He 
will get better, Miss—Janet.” 

She sat still struggling with her emotion, 
and after a few moments she fiercely 
dried her eyes and lifted her head. 

‘** Excuse me, Mr. Peterkin. Itis stupid 
—childish of me. I have never been 
broken down before—but—but——” her 
voice quivered again. ‘‘ We are all so fond 
of Hughie. Ob, Mr. Peterkin,” she cried 
out, looking up at him with the great tears 
overbrimming her eyes, “ when one loves 
much, love hurts one very much.” 

‘*Miss Janet,” he said slowly, “do you 
know I have it in my mind to envy, you? 
It is not the very hardest thing in the 
world to have some one to weep for.” 

“ No?” She looked at him, startled. ‘Is 
it sadder to be alone?” 

“ Ay.” He bent his head. 

“Are you alone, Mr, Peterkin?” she 
said timidly. 

He nodded again. ‘“ Yes, I am alone.” 

His hand, as if oppressed by its own 
boldness, had slid from her head, and now | 
hung despondently by his side. She took 
it up in her young, warm clasp, and held it 
pressed between her two soft hands. 

‘“‘T am sorry,” she said simply, as a little 
child might. 
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A strange thrill went up Mr. Peterkin’s 
arm. He was about to speak, but just then 
a creaking step was heard in the outer 
library. She let his hand fall, yet not 
hastily, and rose up. 

“T thank you for your sympathy,” she 
said, with a gentle dignity, and moved away. 

The footstep proved to be that of Mr. 
Paton. 

“ Well, Mr. Peterkin,” he cried, breaking 
in with expansive blandness, ‘Ah! and 
| Miss Muir. Busy as usual, my dear young 
} lady, and blooming as usual. No need to 
| ask how you are—a look is sufficient.” 

Mr. Paton could never, under any cir- 
cumstances, forget his gallant manners to 
| the fair sex, but he now turned as briskly 
as they would permit of him to the librarian. 
“ Well, well, well, my dear sir, what’s all 
this we hear about you? You've been and 
gone and done it with a vengeance. I 
thought I must positively just look in this 
morning to offer my humble congratulations. 
Read your speech this morning in the 
papers, at least the gist of it, and really, 
you know, my dear sir, really now, it was 
very fine indeed.” 

Mr. Peterkin looked unhappy. 

“Oh, the newspapers take too much 
notice of that sort of thing,” he said coldly, 
walking towards the door. 

Had Mr. Paton not had a high regard 
j for the proprieties, he would inevitably 

have winked at this moment, but as it was, 
| he contented himself with an expressive 
“so like Peterkin” elevation of his eye- 
brows, as he followed him out of the room. 

“ But really, now, Mr. Peterkin, you are 
too modest ; far too modest by half. Pardon 
me, my dear sir, but it doesn’t pay in this 
| generation ; it doesn’t pay. Think a lot of 
yourself, say I, and you'll get others to 
think a lot of you. That’s my maxim. 
Now, if it weren’t for the papers we should 
never know how highly to think of you, 
Mr. Peterkin ; positively, now, it’s a fact 
we should not. I’m eternally grateful to 
the newspapers, I am indeed.” 

A whimsical light shone for a moment 
in the librarian’s puckered-up eyes, and 
half smiled upon his lips. He opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but the habit of 


‘| silence in Mr. Paton’s company was too 


strong for him, and he closed it again. A 
book lay conveniently near his hand. 

“Ah, I see I’m not wanted. I must 
make myself scarce; in a word, ‘Go off,’ ” 
cried Mr. Paton, in high good-humour. 
“You wouldn’t say so for worlds, or wish 
me to feel so. No, of course not; but my 





intuition tells me such is the case. Ah, 
you men of genius! You men of genius! 
‘Gey ill to live with,’ as was said of the 
great Sage of Chelsea.” 

Mr. Paton playfully shook a fat fore- 
finger at the librarian, and playfully 
creaked towards the door. 

“Oh, stop, Mr. Paton. One word. In 
a case—a case—say of very violent cold or 
pleurisy, would grapes be out of place?” 

Mr. Paton had reached the door, and 
there he stood, with his eyes and mouth 
wide open. 

“My dear sir, I scarcely grasp your 
meaning. Pleurisy! Violent cold! You 
have neither, I devoutly hope and trust,” 

Mr. Peterkin blushed. 

“No, no, no. I was simply stating a— 
@ case.” 

“Oh, a case. An imaginary case, I pre- 
sume?” Mr. Paton creaked thoughtfully 
into the middle of the room. ‘“ That makes 
a difference, of course. Well, yes; I should 
think grapes quite suitable for an imaginary 
case. What do you say, my dear sir? Not 
likely to do a patient any great harm, eh ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Peterkin, in a low voice. 
“Thank you!” 

* Not at all, not at all. Don’t mention 
it. Now, if there’s anything else I can do 
for you in the world—anything you would 
like to consult me about, I’m sure I should 
be only too happy. Quite at your service, 
my dear Mr. Peterkin.” 

Mr. Paton rubbed his hands in delighted 
expectancy, reluctant to go. But the 
librarian acknowledging his offer with a 
silent bow, and evincing no further desire 
for advice, Mr, Paton was finally forced to 
creak out of the room. 

“Very singular question, though, that of 
Peterkin’s,” he reflected “ But interesting, 
most decidedly interesting as a queer trait of 
genius, I must take a note of it. I must 
tell the committee about it.” 

Mr. Paton revelled in the eccentricities 
of genius. He would have made a very 
admirable Boswell had his Johnson but 
permitted him. 

Hughie did not die. 


Very white, and 
wan, and shadowy was the little body the 
trembling soul brought back with it from 
the mystery of that door beyond which 


the great secret lies, And pale, too, had 
grown the faces of the three women who 
had tended him, and watched over him, and 
prayed for him, 

“But he’s getting better now, thank 
Heaven,” said the mother, with grateful 
tears in her eyes. 
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“And after he grows quite well and 
strong,” said Kate resolutely, “‘ we must be 
firm with Hughie. We must harden our 
hearts against him, mother, otherwise we 
shall make a little ruin of our young man. 
Now who has been giving him more grapes 
to-day ?” 

“My dear, they are Mr. Peterkin’s 
grapes. They came last night. ’ 

“Very kind of Mr. Peterkin, I am sure, 
and they are beauties. His grapes always 
are beauties, wherever they come from. 
But all the same, now that we’ve got Hughie 
so far up the hill, he is not to be knocked 
down again with a grape-shot. Not a bad 
pun that, eh, mother? Janet, why so dull? 


Why don’t you pay me the tribute of a 
laugh ¢” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Janet, waking 
“Were you speaking to 


up with a start, 
me, Kate ?” 

“*T was speaking to every one who has 
ears to hear or a mind to appreciate true 
wit,” said Kate, with great dignity, “ but I 
sadly fear, my young friend, you have 
neither. I shall not again cast my pearls 
before swine.” 

“T like the Sparrow,” announced Hughie 
gravely, picking up a big fat purple grape. 
“ Last night when you were out at hospital 
and Janet was taking beef-tea to old Mrs. 
Wuddie, he came to see mother and me, 
and I told him a story all myself.” 

“Oh, Hughie, a story? What sort of a 
story $” . 

“A story Janet once told me about a 
Prince, and I said she made it all up out of 
her own head, and he said, ‘ My little man, 
your sister is very clever. It is a beautiful 
story.’ Why are your cheeks so red, Jennie ? 
Are you angry ?” 

“Yes, very angry; quite furious. When I 
tell you stories, Hughie, you must never, 
never tell them to any one, not to any 
one, remember—they are private stories—or 
I shall never be able to tell you any 
more.” 

** But he likes stories; he said he did. 
And when I said: ‘ Who tells you stories, 
Mr. Peterkin?’ he said: ‘No one,’ I 
think it was a very melan—melantoly 
thing,” wound up Huyhie, with such severe 
virtue in his little voice as made them all 
laugh. 

The summer days were stretching out 
longer and longer. 

Janet had kept bravely and uncomplain- 
ingly at her work through all the time of 
sorrow and anxiety, but now the strain 
was removed, although she would scarce 





own it, she felt curiously languid and 
drooping. 

Mr. Peterkin, in one of his rare conversa- 
tions with the committee, hinted that he 
should feel obliged if they could arrange 
to let his assistant have a holiday, and the 
committee, in their slow and methodical 
way, jumped—if one might dare to use 
such a skittish expression—at the hint. 
What would not the committee have done 
to oblige the learned Mr. Peterkin? They 
at least were aware of their blessing, which 
not all of us are. 

Janet felt grateful, yet her expressive | 
face did not look altogether bright, as she | 
entered the librarian’s room to bid him } 
farewell. She no longer felt afraid of 
him, only at times shy, with a queer, 
novel shyness which she could not under- 
stand or define. 

He rose eagerly from his chair when she 
entered, and held out his hand. 
“You have come to say good-bye, Miss 

Janet ?” 

‘Yes, we leave to-morrow for Largen 
Bay. It will be good for Hughie.” 

* Doubtless ; it will be beneficial to you 
too, Miss Janet.” 

“Me? Oh, I’m quite well,” she protested 
with a quick blush. ‘‘ There is nothing the 
matter with me.” 

Then a moment afterwards, fearing her 
words sounded cold, she added with 
sweet graciousness : 

“But I am very grateful for my holiday, 
thanks very much to you, Mr. Peterkin; I 
shall like the rest very much indeed.” 

He repudiated her thanks with a slight 
gesture, 

‘“‘We—the committee—I—shall miss you, 
Miss Janet,” he said slowly, holding her 
hand. l 

‘“‘ Shall you ?” she returned, a brightness 
coming into her face. ‘I am glad of that; |, 
I like to be missed.” 

A shaft of sunlight flung itself through } 
the partially closed blind, and turned her 
ruddy brown hair to a crown of gold. 


Mr. Peterkin looked at the fair face wist- | 


fully. 

“Yes, I shall miss you,” he said again, 
and sighed, 

‘ “Thank you,” said Janet softly, and 
drew away. her hand. 

* Miss Janet !” 

“Yes?” she whispered, and her eyes 
fell. 
“T am old and tame,” he began, “ but— 
but——” the words that sprang up from 
his heart formed themselves into the 
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old, timeless, unconquerable 
“ But I love you, Miss Janet.” 

And Janet lifted up her sweet brown 
eyes, and said what no one in the wide 
world ever expected her to say: 

*« And I love you.” 

It was unexpected, unaccountable, per- 
| haps—although there is some variety of 
opinion on that point—unorthodox, as I 
expect most real love scenes are. When 
the committee had planned the Library, 
little thought they this sedate room would 

be the setting to a love idyll; still less 
| did they imagine the librarian ss its hero. 
Was Mr. Peteikin’s face really transformed 
by that subtle wizard we call Love, or 
was it only in Janet’s eyes it appeared at 
that moment and ever afterwards the finest 
face upon earth ? : 

It is not for me to say. I have always 
admired Mr, Peterkin immensely, and there- 
fore am inclined to be prejudiced, Only I 
wish you had seen the faces of the com- 
mittee when they heard the news, 

‘But Peterkin !” cried Mr. Paton, when 
at Jast he found speech. “ Peterkin, of all 
men in the world! I am amazed! I am 
astounded ! Why, he was a woman-hater ! 
A confirmed old bachelor! He must have 
| gone mad.” 

“Pooh!” said the Colonel. 
madness not uncommon to the race. 
kin’s only forty, and human, 
he couldn’t help himself.” 

Which was one of the truest things I 
ever heard the Colonel say. I do not 
know that Mr. Peterkin ever could explain 
his conduct very clearly to himself or to 
any one else; for, thank Heaven, there 
are scme very fine things in this sceptical 
| age which we cannot explain away. 

I am not at all certain that Mr. Peter- 
kin’s conduct did not surprise himself more 
than any one else, and I know he has 
never to this day got over the first great 
humble wonder at his own happiness. 

* But you mustn’t call him the Sparrow 
any more,” said Janet, laying her soft, 
radiant face against Hughie’s pillow. 

““ Well,” exclaimed Kate, “a feather 
might knock me down! I never—no, never 
—expected to see you so silly, Janet! Did 
you, mother?” 

Mrs. Muir only smiled. A tear lurked 
near the smile, and the smile and the tear 
meant a great many things. 

“ Kate,” said Janet bravely, growing a 
rosier red, “do you know it’s very nice to 
be silly—sometimes ?” 

And, really and truly, so it is, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“On, I’m so very nice and happy !” 

“You are, are you? That’s all right.” 

Sir Roderick Graeme and his small god- 
child, Veronica, were driving up Regent 
Street together in Sir Roderick’s hansom. 
It was Veronica’s birthday, the twentieth 
of July, and Sir Roderick, by way of a 
biithday treat, had first taken her out to 
lunch with him at a restaurant, and then 
taken her into Bond Street to choose for 
herself the gold bangle that was to be his 
birthday present to her. Both these epi- 
sodes had been very successfully passed 
through, and the two were now returning 
together to Bryanston Street. Veronica 
was sitting very upright on her side of the 
cab, and very still; her excitement had 
taken the form of reflective stillness and 
quiet now ; but in her pretty cotton smock 
were countless creases and crumples which 
bore testimony to a considerable degree 
of bygone restlessness. Indeed, at start- 
ing, the restlessly excited spirits of the 
delighted child had alarmed Sir Roderick 
into thinking that he had undertaken 
more than he could well manage. But 
Veronica had calmed down by degrees ; 
the strangeness of the restaurant, the con- 
centration necessary to choose what she 
wished for most for luncheon, and the 
solemnity of the waiter, had all acted in a 
subduing manner. The presence of the 
latter had been no check to Veronica’s 
flow of conversation—she had asked Sir 
Roderick audibly enough where the man 
lived, why he wore black, and if she must 
leave some of her pudding for his dinner— 
still, these and all her further remarks had 
been uttered in an almost awestruck tone. 
And in the jeweller’s shop, except during 
the moment when she had insisted, much 
to Sir Roderick’s confusion, on mounting a 
chair to kiss and hug him, she had been, 
when the actual choice was made, quite 
silent with the excess of her joy. Her 
words now broke into a silence which had 
lasted since the cab turned the corner into 
Regent Street, 

She gave a little sigh of the deepest con- 
tent as she spoke, and as the young man 
heard her his own good-natured face was 
nearly as radiant as hers. 

“It would be hard if one wasn’t happy 
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on a birthday, wouldnt it?” he added 
lightly. 

“Ts every one quite as happy on their 
birthdays as me?” enquired Veronica, “Is 
the crossing-sweepers nice and happy on 
theirs 4” 

This train of thought had been suggested 
because Sir Roderick had, a moment earlier, 
thrown a sixpence to a crossing-sweeper 
who was close to them as they mowd 
slowly through a block. He looked a trifle 
puzzled as the round childish eyes appealed 
to him for an answer, and he said at 
length, consideringly: “I don’t really know, 
Veronica.” 

“Don’t you!” she exclaimed. “I 
thought when people was old like you 
they knowed everything.” 

He laughed. 

“No, Veronica, they know very little 
indeed,” he said. 

“ But you knowed all about that crossing- 
sweeper. He touched his hat at you. I 
would like to know if he’s as happy as me 
Only I don’t think he is! I’ve only got one 
sorry, and: that’s an old sorry—not belong- 
ing to to-day. I haven’t one for to-day ; 
not one!” 

“ What's your ‘old sorry’ about?” 

Sir Roderick laughed as he spoke, 
Veronica’s words had been so quaintly 
spvken, and the little high voice had been 
so fervent. 

“Oh, ivs a great long sorry. It'll last 
till she goes—it’s about nursey. Don’t you 
know it?” 

Sir Roderick had been gazing mechani- 
cally at the distant blue sky visible at the 
end of the street, but he withdrew his eyes 
rather quickly and turned them down to 
his small companion. 

“No, I don’t know it,” he said. 
me what it is, Veronica.” 

“*T thought every one knowed,” she said 
wonderinglv, looking up at him. “ Nursey’s 
going right away from us. Going for 
always,” 

“Going for always ?” 

Sir Roderick repeated the words in a 
mechanical tone. He seemed to be turning 
over something in his own mind, and he 
spoke slowly. 

“Yes.” Veronica’s little voice was be- 
coming excited. She was not tco young to 
know the excitement of imparting news. 
“We shan’t have her for our nurse any 
more, and we are so sorry.” 

“When is she going? Who told you?” 

Sir Roderick spoke almost sharply. His 
consideration had apparently merged itself 


“ Tell 





into a desire for more information. Vero- 
nica’s pleasure in giving it developed her 
answer into detail. 

“She’s going away quite soon. It’ll be 
before we go to the sea. It’s a dreadful 
pity she can’t come with us to the sea. Me 
and Brian and Dolly had made up such 
beautiful games to play on the sand with her. 
And she said she likes the sea so much.” 

Veronica paused, and in the pause Sir 
Rodcrick repeated the second of his ques- 
tions. 

“Who told you?” he said again. 

“ Nursey told us. On one day long «go 
she told us. She said she was ’bliged to 
go. I don’t knowwhy. She only said she 
was ’bliged. She said she was so sorry. 
And I said so too. Brian got up in her 
lap and I think he cried, only he didn’t 
want me to say so, but I heard him sniff, 
and there was his tears on nursey’s frock, 
I saw them. And me and Dilly cried. 
And nureey almost cried herself. Her eyes 
was all wet. You don’t never quite cry when 
you're grown up, you know, do you? And 
she kissed us; and it is such a great sorry 
that she’s going. We do love her so. I 
went and asked mother, when she came in, 
if she couldn’t make nursey not go. And 
mother said no; she must go.” 

Veronica paused, this time for breath. 
Much to her surprise, Sir Roderick did not 
speak. She stood too much in awe of him 
to reason with him on his silence, nor did 
she understand what she had expected him 
to do; so she oniy sat gazing at him in 
childish amaze. 

* Are you sorry too she’s going?” she 
said at last. 

But at this instant the cab turned into 
Bryanston Street, and Sir Roderick, who 
had for the last few moments been gazing 
straight before him into space, turned round 
and said suddenly : 

“Ts your mother at home, Veronica?” 

“Yes, I b’lieve so, godfather. She 
said she’d be at home, because she told us 
we might come down after tea and see her. 
Are you coming to tea, godfather?” 

The cab had stopped at the door of 
number twelve by this time. Sir Roderick 
had lifted out Veronica and set her on the 
pavement, and he moved away to give some 
orders to his servant before he answered her. 

“Yes,” he said simply, at last, following 
Veronica into the house as he spoke. “ Tell 
her 1’m here with you,” he added to Vero- 
nica, who was already rushing up the stairs 
to display her bangle. 

Glancing after the flying little figure with 
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a half smile, he repeated his injunction for- 
mally to the parlourmaid, and then betook 
himself to the drawing-room with the 
assurance belonging to his position of friend 
of the house, 

He entered it, and found himself quite 
alone in it; but instead of establishing 
himself in one of the chairs, or taking up 
any single one of the society papers and 
magazines that lay in some confusion on the 
Venetian mosaic table, he went straight into 
the back drawing-room, and began, slowly 
and undecidedly, to pace up and down it. 
He was evidently lost in thought, fur he 
started when the door of the larger half of the 
room creaked on Mrs. Fitzgerald’s entrance. 

“The maid said you had called upon me, 
Sir Roderick!” she said, laughing as she 
made her way across the room to meet 
him at the draped arch leading to thefurther 
end of the room. “ But if she was mistaken, 
and you called to walk about the drawing- 
room solely, perhaps you’d like me to retire 
again |” 

“TI did want to see you,” he said a little 
confusedly. ‘I came on purpose to see 
you,” 

‘Sit down like a Christian then, and do 
so!” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald pulled forward a chair as 
she spoke, and motioned to her guest to take 
it. 

“*‘T wanted very much to see you,” she 
added, as she sank into her own. “So it’s 
very nice of you to be here. I wanted to 
thank you for Veronica’s day. She is in 
the seventh heaven of delight! And what 
a fascinating bangle you’ve given the child, 
you thoroughly extravagant godfather !” 

“Oh—I’m_ glad she liked it!” 
returned absently. 

His manner made Mrs. Fitzgerald scan 
his face wonderingly. She had established 
herself as she always did, with her back to 
the light, and Sir Roderick’s face opposite to 
her, was lighted by the afternoon light that 
crept even into the carefully shaded room. 
It was a good deal preoccupied and some- 
what perplexed. Mrs. Fitzgerald began to 
wonder if Sir Roderick had lost money ; 
the most obvious form of misfortune, and 
the most deplorable, to her mind. But if 
he had done so, it was not likely, she 
reasoned, that he wanted to tell her about 
it. Her acquaintances, to her own complete 
satisfaction, were not at all in the habit of 
coming to Mrs, Fitzgerald for sympathy. 

She had just relinquished that idea in 
favour of another. 

‘Some girl!” she said to herself with 


he 





considerable irritation, when Sir Roderick 
spoke, 

“Mrs. Fitzgerald,” he began. His voice 
was very unusual, and his simple, straight- 
forward face strangely diffident. ‘I couldn’t 
make up my mind whether I had better 
speak to you ornot; nowI have. I have 
no doubt that you will think me horribly | 
interfering, and possibly most impertinent ; | 
but Veronica tells me you are parting with 
the children’s nurse.” 

* Veronica told you what was quite true.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald’s face had displayed some 
wonder before ; now it displayed what was 
little short of amaze. Her voice was dis- 
tinctly stiff as she gave the brief response. 
Sir Roderick’s ears were quick to catch its 
intimation, 

“T see you do think it absolutely un- 
pardonable on my part,” he said humbly 
enough. “ But having begun, having made 
up my mind to say it, I’m going through 
with it, whatever you think. Are you 
sending that poor girl away because of— 
because Kennaway has behaved like a cur 
andacad? Because, if so, I beg your pardon, 
but it’s an abominable shame, and that’s all 
about it!” 

Sir Roderick paused, breathless. He had 
spoken very hotly, and in his eagerness had 
leaned forward in his chair towards Mrs. 
Fitzgerald. Now he sank back in it 
and dragged fiercely at his moustache. 

At this inopportune moment, Amelia and 
the other parlourmaid appeared with the 
tea equipage. During the decidedly lengthy 
time which the two women took to carry 
out their duties in arrangement and so 
forth, Sir Roderick and Mrs, Fitzgerald 
made energetically spasmodic conversation 
on the subject of a forthcoming fashionable 
wedding, The moment the door closed on 
the maids, however, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
who was in the act of pouring out a cup of 
tea, set down the silver teapot abruptly, 
and let both her hands fall on her lap, 

‘What in the world do you mean, and 
what can you know about it?” she said, 

“TI was there,” he said emphatically. 
“T saw it all.” 

“Saw what? Let us be sure we're talk- 
ing about the same thing,” Mrs. Fitzgerald 
said slowly. 

‘* Well, I don’t much care about blackening 
Kennaway’s character for him. I’m not 
his conscience-keeper ; and it’s a rather low 
trick to call an absent man over the coals, 
But when it’s a matter of justice I don’t so 
much care. I shall say what I think, and I 
do say that of all the mean, despicable 4 
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“Come to the point, Sir Roderick,” 
broke in Mrs, Fitzgerald, half mocking, 
half anxious to stem the flow of forcible 
denunciation which was very evidently 
beginning. ‘I don’t now understand what 
you saw, or what you think you saw.” 

Sir Roderick set down abruptly the cup 
of tea Mrs. Fitzgerald had given him, and 
drew his chair two or three inches further 
forward, as if he thought personal proximity 
would lend weight to his words. 

*“‘ Look here,” he said, “I'll begin at the 
beginning. You know that night—it’s 
some time ago, I know, but I can’t for the 
life of me say which day—that night on 
which you went to the Morrisons’ theatre 
dinner, and asked me to come here to 
supper afterwards? You remember?” 

Mrs, Fitzgerald nodded. 

‘*T was coming along,” he went on, “ up 
the street, I was much too early, and I 
thought, as you couldn’t have got back, I’d 
better saunter about a bit ; so I was going to 
stroll up to the top of the street, when I 
heard a queer little scream. I’d seen a man 
and a woman coming towards me, but I’d 
taken no notice of them. I looked up 
now, though, like a shot, and I’ve goodish 
sight, so I saw the man was trying to kiss 
the girl, and she was trying all she knew to 
get away from him. I put on steam, and 
when I got up to them it was Kennaway, 
and—and your nurse, you know. She was 
—well, I never saw a girl look so thankful 
to see a fellow-creature. I just chucked 
Kennaway for her, and made a few remarks 
of my own to him, and she was gone indoors 
likea flash, And that’s all about it. I should 
never have spoken of it—it wasn’t my busi- 
ness—if Veronica hadn’t told me the girl was 
going, but when I heard that, I thought I’d 
ask you if she was going for that. Because 
if she is, it’s the very blackest shame! It 
was no more her fault than it was mine. I 
do assure you that if turning out is to be 
done at all, it is Kennaway you ought to turn 
out of this house, and not that poor girl,” 

Sir Roderick paused abruptly. 

Mrs, Fitzgerald was drinking her tea, in 
slow, reflective sips; she was evidently 
altogether unmoved by the eagerness of Sir 
Roderick’s manner. 

**T must say,” she said coolly, “that I do 
not engage my nurses to compromise them- 
selves with one of my friends, and then to 
be hotly defended by another.” 

Sir Roderick coloured. 

“IT am defending the truth,” he said 
hastily ; “not the girl only—though I’m 
most awfully sorry for her. I like fair 





play ; and that’s what made me speak. I 
seem to have wasted my energy,” he added, 
rather bitterly. 

“If you thought your energy—by which 
you mean your championship, I suppose— 
was likely to make me change my mind, 
you were mistaken. I have made up my 
mind to send the girl away, and nothing 
will alter it.” 

** Not even the fact that the proceeding is 
undeserved and unjust ?” 

In Sir Roderick’s eyes an unusual light 


was shining, a light that looked like anger ; | 


and anger, to his good-natured and easy- 
going soul, was a passion almost unknown. 
Mrs. Fitzzerald saw the light plainly, and 
her consciousness of it added a touch of 
acerbity to her voice as she answered : 

‘It is not undeserved. Not even your 
clear account, Sir Roderick, of the pro- 
ceedings of the moment, can acquit the girl 
of having entangled Mr. Kennaway at first.” 

“‘ Kennaway is not so easily entangled !” 
said Sir Roderick in a low voice, 

‘*She has met him before,” went on Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, disregarding the interruption, 
‘and has encouraged him to walk and talk 
with her and the children——” 

“JT don’t believe it!” broke out : Sir 
Roderick. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald laughed mockingly. 

“Come now!” she said, “this is going 
rather too far. If you are going to con- 
tradict my statements flatly in my own 
house, Sir Roderick, because of this idiotic 
girl, it only makes a stronger reason, if I 
needed one, for getting rid of a woman who 
is an annoyance to my friends, and through 
them an intense annoyance to me. Go she 
must, and shall!” 

Sir Roderick coloured once more. 

“‘T—I beg your pardon,” he said humbly; 
“it was awfully rude of me to speak as I 
did. But it does seem so fearfully hard, 
don’t you know. I know it was his fault, 
you see.” 

* And I know it was hers,” 

“And won't it—I don’t really know 
anything about these things—but if you send 
her away like this, won’t it make it rather 
hard for her to get another place ?” 

The words were spoken diffidently, and 
Sir Roderick’s whole manner wasdeprecating, 
yet underneath the surface there was a 
simple determination to do his very best to 
make one last effort in the cause he had 
undertaken. 

“She should have thought of that 
before.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald’s voice was hopelessly 
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hard, but Sir Roderick went steadily and 
4 awkwardly on. 

“So couldn’t you give her another turn 
—another try on, or something of that sort? 
I wou'd say a few more words to Kenna- 
way, you see, because I was there, and y 

Sir Roderick was interrupted. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald put down her tea-cup with a 
4 sharp little clatter. 
“T think,” she said, very coldly, “ we 

have had more than enough useless dis- 
} cussion on an unimportant subject. You 
drive me to say horrid things to‘ you, Sir 
Roderick ; you drive me to say that I 
must be permitted to manage my own affairs 
myself, Are you going to the Trevertons 
to-night ?” 

The last sentence was spoken with a 
] complete change of manner, and the 
change confused Sir Roderick almost as 
much as the preceding part of Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s speech had humiliated him. 

“T—I beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
“T’m no end sorry [ said anything. 1l’m 
going to-night, yes.” 

“Oh, you are!” she said lightly, ‘I’m 
glad. Ivll be such an awfully dead- 
alive function, I shall want all the friends 
I can get hold of. By the way, that little 
} cat, Blanche Treverton, has caught some 
one at last, they say. I suppose tbis affair 
is to blaze it abroad a little.” 

Sir Roderick was feeling—as he himself 
expressed it—that he “had made an im- 
pertinent fool of himself for nothing,” and 
he plunged into the social gossip thus 
offered to him with a vigour that was a 
criterion both of his wounded self-respect, 
and of his disappointment at losing his 
cause so hopelessly. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Sir Roperick GRAEME was spending an 
evening at home. This most unusual 
circumstance said plainly that it was the 
fag-end of the season ; for at no other time 
| of the year would he have had a whole 
evening at his own disposal. He was not 
spending it alone; Mr. Powell, the young 
man who had formed one of Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s dinner-party on the night when 
Veronica had walked in her sleep, was 
spending it with him. That is to say, Mr. 
Powell had, *t Sir Rederick’s invitation, 
accompanied him to a music-hall after a 
dinner together at the latter’s club, They 
had found the music-hall, in spite of its 
claims to be cooler than any other spot in 
London, unendurably hot, and they had 





sauntered out of it again in an honr, and 
had betaken themselves to Sir Roderick’s 
flat to refresh themselves at their leisure. 

The man who shared the flat with Sir 
Roderick had gone out of town, so that the 
latter and his guest were to-night in un- 
disturbed possession of its smoking-room. 
The owners called it a smoking-room, but it 
was a curious, masculine compound of 
library and breakfast-room into the bargain, 
It was, in fact, their only living-room, save 
a small, Liberty-furnished drawing-room 
which was rarely opened except when they 
entertained at tea any of the ladies of their 
acquaintance. The smoking-room was 
justified of its name at present. On a 
square, small table in a bow-window were 
cigars and whisky; and on each side of 
the table, each in the most comfortable 
easy-chair he had been able to find, sat 
Sir Roderick and Mr. Powell, They were 
both smoking, and both silent, 

It was half-past eleven. Through the 
open window came the cool night air, 
bringing with it a subdued sound of cabs 
dashing hither and thither in the distance, 
taking peop!e home from the theatres, The 
distant noise and bustle, subdued though it 
was, seemed to make the quiet room all the 
quieter by contrast. And this fact seemed 
to have struck an idea out of the somewhat 
slow brain of Mr. Powell. 

“Better off here than there,’ he re- 
marked, indicating with a vague gesture of 
the hand that held his cigar the heated 
metropolis as a whole. 

Sir Roderick nodded, but he did not 
speak, Another silence ensued. Another 
idea suggested itself to Mr. Powell. The 
average flow of his ideas might be said to be 
one an hour. At least, if he had more, he 
gave no utterance tothem. His capacity for 
silence was practically unlimited. But with 
this capacity for silence he had a dim idea 
that if friendly intercourse was to be kept 
going, some sort of converse must be main- 
tained. And for this Mr. Powell depended 
on whatever man he might be with at the 
moment. Sir Roderick always had com- 
pletely fulfilled his requirements in this 
respect. A word or two had invariably set 
going a monologue of easy comment on 
things in general, interspersed with much 
that was amusing to Mr. Powell. And Mr. 
Powell liked what he called a “’musin’ sort 
of fellow.” 

To-night, however, he had tried no fewer 
than four times to set going Sir Roderick’s 
flow of talk, and four times had he signally 
failed. Twice he had been met with mono- 
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syllables, twice only with nods from his 
host. It was the fourth and last failure 
that had suggested to him that there must 
be some reason for this unusual state of 
things ; and he proceeded to put his idea 
into succinct words, 

“ Chippy, old fellow ?” he enquired, 

Sir Roderick started, and seemed to bring 
his thoughts back from a long distance. He 
had been gazing vacantly out through the 
} open window. He turned round and 
| knocked the ash off his cigar sharply. 

} “Chippy? Nonsense! Why on earth 
should I be chippy ?” 

“You're so quiet to-night, don’t you 
know.” 

Mr. Powell’s remark was not forcibly 
expressed, but it was scarcely deserving of 
the withering comments it drew down upon 

him. 
: * Quiet! Why, man alive, it’s not ne- 
cessary to talk from morning to night, is 
it? If you want that sort of thing, I should 
take a cab to the Zoo, and spend the evening 
in the monkey house.” 

Sir Roderick poured out some whisky for 
| himself with a hasty gesture as he ended, 
and Mr. Powell shrank into as small a space 
as he could insilence. He recovered slowly ; 
then he bronght the full force of his mental 


powers to bear upon the question of what 
could have happened to make Sir Roderick 


so different to his usual self. He pursued 
j the quest for nearly twenty minutes, but 
quite in vain. At the end of that time he 
rose, and murmured something about “ look- 
ing up” a friend he had promised to see 
that night, 

Sir Roderick rose too, hastily. 

“You mean that you are going to look 
up some livelier society!” he said. “I’m 
really awfully sorry ’ve been so dull and 
| stupid; I suppose the heat addles one’s 
brains. But I’m sory, I am _ indeed, 
Powell.” 

Mr. Powell made another murmur, in- 
tended to convey deprecation of this self- 
accusation on Sir Roderick’s part, and then 
he found his hat and took his departure. 
Sir Rederick escorted him to the .door and 
} watched him go down the stone staircase of 

the flats with a deep sigh of relief. Then 
he returned to his room, shut the door, and 
flung himself back into his chair, 
“T can think in peace now, at any rate,” 
he muttered. 
It was the beginning of August, Rather 
more than ten days had gone by since the 
j afternoon when Sir Roderick had tried to 
piead Richenda Leicester’s cause with Mrs. 





Fitzgerald, During these days he had gone 
through more mental disturbance than he 
had known in all the preceding years of 
his easy life. It is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the mental disturbance all 
centred itself around the thought of 
Richenda Leicester. He had not known it 
at the time, he had not even dreamed of 
such a possibility, but on the long-past 
afternoon when Veronica had taken him up 
into the nursery he had fallen in love with 
Mrs, Fitzgerald’s pretty nurse. Sir Roderick 
had never in his life been in love before. 
He had had as many flirtations as half the 
years of his life; but as he had never in- 
tended them to be anything but fli:tations, 
they had glided away from his conscious- 
ness without leaving any impression behind. 
Certainly not one of them had contained 
anything that could teach him the nature 
of a real attachment. Perhaps this was the 
reason why he utterly failed to recognise 
his interest in Richenda Leicester as any- 
thing remarkable. He thought of her much 
and often, on the days that followed that 
first sight of her; but he thought of her 
only as a pretty and unusual sort of girl. 
When he found himself angry with Fergus 
Kennaway for admiring her, as he did on 
the night of Mrs. Fitzgerald’s dinner-party, 
he never once reagoned with himself as to 
the cause of his anger. He was not given 
to reasoning with himself, nor to contempla- 
ting his inner self in any way. So that the 
deepening of this interest in her, produced 
by their contact on the day of Brian’s fall 
into the Serpentine, passed entirely un- 
noticed by him. 

The thought which had shot into his 
mind on the afternoon when he met her at 
the New Gallery, the thought that she was 
sweeter and nicer than any woman he 
knew, was almost as great a shock to him 
as was the self-revelation that followed 
it; the revelation, brought out by her con- 
fidences about her brothers, of his desire 
to stand in the same place in Richenda’s 
thoughts and heart as they did. But the 
shock and its effects passed away altogether 
from him with his sudden realisation of 
the difference in their respective positions 
in life; and except as a vague background 
Richenda had scarcely been in his thoughts 
until the day when he defended her from 
Fergus Kennaway. Even-then, his strongest 
emotion had been a fierce wrath a,ainst 
Kennaway. And of the reason for that 
wrath he had, once more, thought but little. 

It was not until the day when Veronica 
told him that Richenda Leicester was to 
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go away that the truth broke upon his 
astounded senses. After he had pleaded 
Richenda’s cause he all at once understood 
that he loved her, that he had loved her all 
the time, and that her interests were his 
interests, The discovery was almost over- 
whelming to him, he had suspected it so 
little’; but he faced it steadily, and he faced 
it seriously; and the question that had 
arisen out of his discovery was the root of 
the mental disturbance he was undergoing. 
It was a very natural one: he loved Ri- 
chenda Leicester with all his heart, but did 
he or did he not wish to marry her? 

At first there had been in his mind only 
one clamorous answer to it. Marry her? 
Why, of course he should marry her, and 
that as soon as it was possible for him to 
do so, But gradually, and with much 
reluctance on his part, the other side of the 
case had forced itself upon him, and that 
other side was fraught with doubt and 
difficulty to his mind. In the first place, 
he had long ago, as has been said, made up 
his mind not to marry; he had so long 
been in the habit of regarding himself as 
only just able to support himself on his 
very comfortable income, that the thought 
of supporting any one else upon it seemed 
like madness. But slowly and by degrees 
he came to admit to himself that he 
supposed it might be done; he supposed 
other men managed it on his income, and 
managed it well, too. So possibly, just 
possibly, there might be ways and means 
of managing that part of it. But there 
was to him a far muse hopeless difficulty to 





be got over. It was to him, it wouid have 
been to any man with his training, im- 
possible to think of marrying any one out 
of his own “set.” 

Richenda Leicester, from Sir Roderick’s 
point of view, belonged to altogether another 
life. It was not the fact of her being in the 
position of a servant that emphasized this 
for him ; he would have felt it all the same 
if she had been a governess, a country 
clergyman’s daughter, or anything else of a 
like nature. She was not of his own world, 
she was not known by it or acknowledged 
by it; it would most assuredly lift its eye- 
brows, shrug its shoulders, and laugh at 
him if he were to suggest such a step as 
marrying a being so different from anything 
it recognised as a possible wife for any 
man. And to fly in the face of what had 
formed his opinions and shaped his course 
for him all his life, was, to Sir Roderick, 
next to impossible. But at the back of 
his heart, shining as it were through these 
great obstacles, were his real true love and 
longing. Between these forces poor Sir 
Roderick had fought a rather wearing 
battle, and to-night, with a touch of the 
strength that lurked uncalled-for in his 
seemingly simple, easy nature, he had made 
up his mind that he had had enough of 
indecision, and that the contest should end, 
one way or the other. To-night while he 
sat gazing out of the window and ignoring 
Mr. Powell, he had said to himself that he 
would settle it before he slept. And he 
had flung himself into his arm-chair to 
think out, finally, what he meant to do. 
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